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Peace Treaty ¥ = i = = a price eee less Opposed to Gre ater | October sales were more than 60,000 
M | suc Ousing now costs, it was ° lower than in September, 74,000 below 
Broken, He Declares |siaiea"" “ne BY Burden on Business Gao er 920 i te Ok 
ey a Credit facilities in normal times appear eee, classification showing an increase was 
y i * be be adequate for financing farm homes,| 3 _| taxicabs, with gains over September, 1931, 
Relief of Military Burdens Will ee ae ee oe Higher Surtax Rates and Levy and October, 1930, but they represent only 
> oe a § S SILUE y exists, It was r Ss s. a small percentage of the total sales, it 
Do Much to Restore Normal pointed out. Facilities for extending On: Nonessentials Among ~.,* aainted cal dismsla ancl ensues 
Economic Conditions. He | "edit for village nousing are almost non- Means Suggested to Meet cars both showed large declines. 
existent, and the same is true of suburban , The following adidtional information 

Asserts Over Radio housing, it was stated. The full text of Needs of Budget was made available: 
ol ewer the statement follows: —_—__—_— Factory sales for the first 10 months 

‘tne oniy nope tor the cause of disarm-| , Finding from an analysis of 1930 census) A timely Congressional program of in- eee 

oes ; ; : d well-di-| figures that many farm dwellings in the | crease -a ith reasonable 1: hat Continued Page 7 > 
ament lies in well-organized and we a | Oinited: States abe valiad at. lena hab creased taxes with reasonable rates tha [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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rected public opinion, Senator Borah $1,000, a Committee on Farm and Village can be re adily Tepeale d with retur — = 
(Rep.). of Idaho, Chairman of the Senate aed ou prosperity, rather than delayed action that J \ R ] Se 
Committee on Foreign Relations, declared) [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) |Might lead to radical legislation with un- s0oans to altways 
in a radio address Noy. 27. His address Se naiapaeanio ee ee a | reasonable rates, was advocated by Repre- PY 
was transmitted to Paris, where it was * |sentative Bacharach (Rep.), of Atlantic 
heard by 6,000 persons gathered to pro- t Ch City, N. J.. member of the House Com- U P P 
mote a ceeaneent under the auspices of | ommunity ‘ ests mittee on Ways and Means, Nov. 27. n er 00 an or 
the International Union of the League of | a Speaking at Washington over the Colum- ‘ e + 
Nations Associations. E d ~: bia Broadcasting System, under the ¢ ~ D vO e d 

Senator Borah said that records of the xcee uotas in auspices of the Liberty Magazine, Mr.| arriers ISCUSSE 
last 12 years would support his conten- Bacharach said at least a part of the an- _ ; 
tion that “when governments meet as a M > a Iie ticipated Treasury deficit should be met . : 
body to deal with disarmament, taking ayjority 0 1t1es by increased taxes and that there should (gQmmissioner Porter Says 
them as a whole, they are not for dis- ‘ e be a balanced budget for the future. a ae 
armament and a have es — —_—_—— | ek a eee oe of the Fund Arrangement Was 
divided responsibility comes, e S-| . “MWe a ° surtax rates; a continuance of the pres-| i cl 
serted, “the issue 1s pumpanely onatunse, Total of 45 Million Raised in ent Federal estate tax law (including its) Originally Intended for 
imaginary dangers are conjured up, an ea: ,< 80 per cent credit allowed in the case of | e 7 e L 
the people are again deceived and 131 Communities, Says inheritance and estate taxes paid to the Gifts to W eaker Lines 
cheated.” ’ . States), with a moderate increase in the sntisinnnieemianaine 

Text of Senator’s Address Relief Group in Report to em rates; a gift fax as an auxiliary] On the eve of arguments before the 

« ® The Senator's address broadcast in this President’s Organization (the estate tax: and a sales tax on | Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 
country by the National Broadcasting Com- agate ee ; onessentiais such as J€W-/ 98 ypon the substitute plan of the Asso- 

any, follows in full text: sie ee : _,elry. theater tickets, bank checks, soft! ciation of Railway Executives to make | 

pany: Se jerstanding that the great In 131 cities which have completed their drinks, sporting goods, fur coats, patent loans to weak railroads from the fund 

- aur ie Pacis hoe caeuaitat atoiit ee Chest campaigns the drives | medicines, perfumes, cosmetics and candy. | realized Porn inoreased freight rates per- 
gather aris nas & . . ‘| have collected 100.2 per cent of the ag- He added that while he “does not specifi- itte: “= ine 
not through the agencies of governments, gregate quotas, raising a total of $45,694.- yo : Re - . “| mitted conditionally by the Commission 

: , voted meh O10 | Sees sce Ck oa, 094,- cally suggest increasing the tobacco tax.” | instead of distributing the fund as “gra- 
Ee Etats senxoe. - the present situ- Tr. “ re sane poocrere Ps 3 =i Se eens Ines, Del aAntOS the | tuities “the method by which the Con- 
4 ee epepalel. fate . : ranksgiving report submitte y the As-| continuance of the war tax on tobacco,! wiccins os Sty . > i 
ation a a Oe cae sociation of Community Chests and Coun- has tripled its output and is one of the | revealed oes eg 4 4 
is a move along rig s. > pee cils to the President's Organization on few industries reasonably prosperous to- | 1o*° ; ee 
evident, that if anything is to. be ac: Employment Relief. day. eo fonween 2 Rensee be Eevee Sener See 
compiished in e : ce eee Of the campaigns completed thus far : Even Distribution ee 3 ree oe : oe gee 
new spirit must be invoked and new forces this year 121 are comparable with chests Mr. Bachafacnh’s ¢ isa Pe jof Ottumwa, Iowa. (Docket No. Ex Parte 
‘ nlisted afach’s address in full text} j93 ) 
— Aga = ago the cause which conducted last year, showing an increase follows: on reply to a letter from Mr. Foster 
nirte years ¢ oe of 14.7 per cent over the money raised in You rob Ww a " , > ° é P men» ' 

: zs as sent " i | 3 s 1 probably will greet a proposal for : r i ‘ s 
brings you together oe + oe ee 1930, the report points out. Ninety-five! increasing Federal taxes with cron as | Urging the Commission to remove the dis 
While millions lay de tt pet b gnc tbe | cities have exceeded their quotas, and only| much enthusiasm as a visit from sien | Oe ai er pee carbo 
T. aie Phypaenpe nd ree eee the | 34 have experienced set-backs, according | undertaker. However, as the old saying | UC'S by a. : . en = 

e spitals Se sylums, | to the report. goes, “nothing is certain except death’ increase while livestock remains ¢ » 

“ i 7 | : § and ah : ‘ 
men who met at Versailles to write the | Community Chest and other private| taxes.” Moreover. I h p ; 4]] | Present rate, the Commissioner said: 

treaties declared to the defeated na- : , ope that you will|*... arriers are t back 
etal peggy ape age les that there |£¥24s probably will supply 30 per cent! receive my proposals for increased taxes|_, LO® <@rTiers are golg to come bac 
tons and to thelr oy station of arma-| 0! the total amount spent on relief work,| with some favor, when you learn that such |#t US with @ proposition to make it (the 
should be ‘a general ilmitation it is explained. The official announce-| proposals will affect only those able to |P00limg plan proposed by the Commission) 
ments of all nations. , ment of the report follows in full text: | pay. To those who will pav if suc ...|/@ loan rather than an outright gift to 

The victors enforced disarmament as to pa} will pay if such pro nn chaak cnctiane’ Just Gatiat will seni’ 
the defeated nations, but in doing so| Calculations Surpassed posals are adopted, I wish to send these pe be ee eee er a 7 oe eter 

© ms | 5 a ages: . » i é > ) ans i V ; 
promised a tortured and bleeding world In a special Thanksgiving Day message ™essages; first, that the tax burden we tee es g 
that this enforced disarmament was dispatched yesterday to Walter S. Gif- be in proportion to their ability to pay; 4 ; sg Baal Se Claieeed 
not for the purpose of punishment, but| ford, director of the President's Organ-| S¢cond, that increasing taxes now will . ae * ae . 
nOlher the foundation for “that general| ization on Unemployment Relief, and lighten the ultimate burden by the amount| _ Mr. Foster's letter declared that he un- 
) reduction and limitation of armaments—| to Owen D. Young, chairman of the Com- of the Satie charges which would be cee that —_ was now hetore he 
one of the most fruitful preventatives of | mittee on the Mobilization of Relief Re- Necessary if Government loanswere resorted | Commission an informal presentation 0 
ae sources, the national Association of Com-|t®: third, that the suggested taxes are | discrimination against meats on account 
. 7 ; ooh munity Chests and Councils added the spread over different objects of taxation |of the proposed 2-cent increase thereon, 
Pledge Included in Peace Treaties results of 30 chest campaigns to those|S0 that no one class of individuals is}and no increase on packer-owned live- 
* The pledge was made a part of the peace which previously had been reported. singled out to bear the entire burden: and,| stock. He pointed out that for 40 years 
treaties. The people throughout the| pyj> Thanksgiving Day report was nota- fourth, that in no case are unreasonable|the rates on livestock and packing-house 
world felt that relief was assured. They | le in that it improved both the previ- tax rates advocated. products have been the same, “but under 
saw the defeated nations disarmed, heard ously calculated percentage of increased You will undoubtedly ask. What is the | the Commission's findings in Ex Parte 
the pledge of the victor nations, and found | funds raised over those of last year. and Mecessity for increased taxes? It is simply | 103 the meat rates will be subjected to an 
comfort in this great assurance. They | the previously calculated percentage of ag- this: On June 30, 1931, at the close of the|increase and the competitive livestock 
went about their work, taking up the | pregate goals actually realized in cash and Government's fiscal year, a deficit of over | rates will be left undisturbed 
broken threads of life, rebuilding as best | subscriptions. The 30 new results brought 990,000,000 was shown by the Treasury “Our position,” said Mr. Foster, “is not 
they could, trusting their governments to| the total number of community chest This deficit was sustained entirely in the|to hurt the livestock producer, but live- 
carry out the solemn pledges made. | campaigns completed and reported to the !ast half of the fiscal year, that is, from )stock moving from public markets and 

Thirteen years have passed. The armar | o-cociation up until Wednesday night to January to June, 1931. It is now reliably | concentration points is packer-owned, and 
ment burden is greater than ever before if | 131. They included a conspicuous suc- Predicted that a further deficit of nearly the producer will get no benefit irom the 
time of peace. The outlook is dark with | cess in Cleveland, which has the largest $2,900,000.000 must be met by June 1, 1932.| fact that there is to be no increase on 
misgivings. The cause has become en- community chest in the country, as well Some advocate meeting this enormous de-| the movement from these market points 
meshed in stifling and sterlizing techni-/ 45 one of the oldest. and reports from ficiency in our operating revenues entirely to eastern destinations, and also the pro- | 
calties, made the plaything of interna- a group of New England cities which ex- by loans, but, in my opinion, there are ducer would not suffer from an increase 
tional politics, used periodically as aN | ceeded the most optimistic expectations. |COmpelling reasons why, at least a part of | placed on this packer-owned livestock 
opiate, while governments extract more | Grand Total Above Quota |the deficit should be met by increased any more than the 2-cent increase on 
money from the taxpayers, until at the | Pen ee _ | taxes, and, in any event, a balanced | meats from Iowa and packing plants lo- 
present time an atmosphere of doubt one The 131 chests reporting to date have budget for the future provided. lcated at such market points 

Eas De Nie eee raised a grand total of $45,694,387. Indi- Reduction in Past “Our position is that the principles un- 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] vidual goals have been exceeded by 95 of Our gross national debt prior to the derlying ihe application of the same in- 

~ — a these chests; in two cities the results are World War was approximately $970,000,000.| crease on grain products as on grain 

: ae | li =} . 1 so close to the amounts sought that suc-| On Aug. 31, 1919, it reached a peak of $26,-| warrants the same treatment on packer- 
Radio Esta plishec cess is assured; and in 34 cities the totals| 596,000,000. At the close of the la®t owned livestock as on meats.” 
Es | raised have fallen short—although, in most| fiscal year , it amounted to $16.801.- 7 it 

In Mt Ranier Park | instances. by narrow margins. In spite of '000,000. In 12 vears, therefor the na- Expects Substitute Proposition 

* ° as | the 34 individual set-backs, the grand total tional debt has been reduced bv not In this connection, Commissioner Porter 

a3 aes j raised by the 131 reporting cities repre- quite $10,000,000,000. Must we sit idly by | declared “I think I appreciate the situa- 

t i» EK renee aunica- | sents 100.2 per cent of their aggregate until we have lost all we have gained? A | tion that is likely to arise out of this and 
Use in Eme rgency Comn | goals, which called for $45,587,144. deficit of $2,000,000,000 per year will soon) Will give it consideration and see what, 

tion Tested by Rangers | Of the 131 resuits reported to date, 121/ put us back where we started. It is alsa|if anything, can be done to correct it. 
’ | are comparable with those of last year.' pointed out that our national debt is stil] “It may be that no increases will ac- 

The first radio communication ever to|In the other 10 cities the chests are either more than 16 times larger than it was tually go into effect. The increases which | 
be established in a national park has been| new or have been reorganized since last prior to the World War. We are now in a - — 

® introduced at Mr. Rainier, Ray Lyman|Fall. The 121 comparable chests have situation where every time the Govern-| [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, an- ae $45,293,656 as a a0 Aa 8 ment takes in a dollar in revenue, it finds : ee — - - 

ounced in a statement made public| /ast vear—an increase of 14.7 per cent. itself obliged to pay out $1.65. This state . 
eee 27. With a goal of $5,650,000, the Cleveland of things must be remedied, if we expect Fede al-aid Building 

Experiments in progress for some time | C@mpaign opened on Sunday afternoon,! the Government to be conducted on sound I Y 
will be carried forward with the assistance Nov. 15, with Newton D. Baker as the and safe business principles Of Roads ner -ased 
of the University of Washington research keystone speaker in a huge mass-meeting It is true many believe that business 
and engineering departments which have in the Cleveland Auditorium. It closed should not be burdended by any increase eee 
placed their staff at the disposal of the! Tuesday evening of this week, just nine in taxes. It is said that, due to present Mileage of Projects Approved 
National Park Service. Already experi- —_—_—— : —cetanneananenaaes ’ 
ments of a limited kind in forest fire emer- [Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] Is Larger for Month 
gencies and interrupted telephone commu- : ‘ Pe : ? er 
nication caused by storms justlfy contin- ~ me = - a ened m _ —_ on 
ued experiments, the statement explains. St »6 ] F d Ch f Off . eat |of Federal-aid road projects which have 
The statement follows in full text: ea ing oun 1e ense | been approved for construction occurred 

For tests in the field of radio wave - | between Sept. 30 and Oct. 31 although the 
propagation, the University of Washington ° ° amount of money involved in such con- 
eer te chensins tesearehs and este Among Juvenile Velinquent wnpstes ror cecined, somemnat | 

é $s scie , »searc a P cor 9 Statistics nage avaliable OvV.} 
engineering departments at the sous 6 ae ek | 27 by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
the National Park Service, according to an oar - | Department of Agriculture 
announcement by Ray Lyman Wilbur, GTEALING or attempted stealing con- | pected during a year of industrial de- By the end of October the States had | 
Secretary of the Interior \“ stitutes the majority ef juvenile of- | pression like 1930 than in more pros- | not yet dipped into the $125,000,000 Fed- 

Experiments with radio as a means of, ferses, according to information made perous times. However, in general | ¢ral-aid fund for 1932 which was made 
communication in national parks have! available by the Children’s Bureau of the | there was but a slight chang? in the rate | available Oct. 15; most of the expendi- 
been in progress in Mt. Rainier National, Department of Labor Nov. 27. of delinquency among girls. The 1930 |tures apparently had only used up th? 
Park in the State of Washington for some, In 1930 a total of 53,757 juvenile cases Statistics also show that the tendency | $95,517,828 residue from 1931 funds which 
time and have demonstrated a sufficient) Were reported by 92 juvenile courts among colored children was much like | existed on Sept. 30, according to the sta- 
limited use of radio as a means of com-| compared with slightly more than 46,000 that of the whites. tistics. Additional information furnished 
munication in primitive areas such as the! Cases reported by 96 courts in 1929, the The latest analysis of juvenile de- | by the Bureau follows 
mountainous parks, especially in forest- Bureau pointed out. The 1930 statistics, linquency appears in the report for 1928 On Oct. 31 Federal-aid funds unobli- 
fire emergencies and interruppted tele-| just compiled by the Bureau have not which has just been issued by the Chil- | gated amounted to $125,577,242 while the 
phone communication caused by storms,} been analyzed, it was explained, but an dren's Bureau. These statistics cover 96 |f{unds involved in current construction 
to justify further experiments. analysis of those for 1929 has just been courts in 20 States. The States included | were $131,890,106. Projects approved for 

Mt. Rainer now has the first system of} Published by the Bureau. The following were: Alabama, California, Connecticut, | construction called for $11,538,774 from 
radio communication ever to be established additional information was supplied: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michi- | Federal funds and involved a total esti- 
in a national park. Late in the Summer Of the 53,757 delinquents before the gan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, | mated expenditure of $29,174,171 
call letters for six stationary and four} juvenile courts in 1930, 45.374 were boys North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, During October the mileage of road 
portable stations were assigned to Mt. and 8,383 were girls. In 1929 there Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, | actually under construction fell off 2,415 
Rainier by the Department of Commerce. were 38,043 boys subjected to their ju- Utah, Virginia, and Washington. The | miles, sinking from 14,314 miles on Sept 

Efforts to improve these stations and en-| risdiction and 7.753 girls. District of Columbia also is included. 30 to 11,899 miles on Oct. 31. Approxi- 
large their general usefulness will be the| In studying the delinquency rates for In the cases of approximately 8,000 | matcly 2,880 miles of Federal-aid roads 
main object of the research work to be| a number of years, it is difficult to de- | girls apprehended for delinquency in | were completed during the month 
carried on by the University of Washington| termine how much an increase or de- 1929, the charges were principally “run- {| Federal-aid construction was still going 

& in cooperation with Park Service engi-| crease in rate may be attributed to an r }on in northern as well as southern States 


ngeys, Secretary Wilbur stated. 
versity is now building a radio station to 
aid in this work. 

Two of the permanent stations in Mt. 
Rainier Park are located at Longmire, 
and the others at Pamdise, Sunrise, and 
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redit Is Sought 
For Rural Housing 


esident’s Conference Will 
Offer Plans to Finance 


Homes at Less Cost 
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LACK of finance and credit facilities 
is forcing farmers in certain areas of 
the country to live in $500 homes, accord- 
ing to a statement made public Nov. 28 
by the President’s Conference on Home 


| Fuilding and Home Ownership. 


A Committee on Fafm and Village 


the Conference 














actual increase or decrease in delin- 
quency and how much to other causes. 
| Comparison of delinquency cases for 
| boys in 1930 with those for 1927-1929, 
disclose a considerable increase in 9 of 
18 courts, a significant decrease in two, 
and a stationary condition in 7. 

More delinquency is perhaps to be ex- 
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Subject to Ready | 
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Temporary Measures Rather \I 


Than General 
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Bacharach 











ning away” and being ungovernable or 
beyond control.” 

Cases of 14 and 15 year old children 
constituted the largest group in courts of 
each age jurisdiction under 18 years. 
More than 15,000 boys 14 and 15 years of 


| a a a 
{ [Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 





Revision census statistics made public Nov. 28 by 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


Fewest in 10 Years' 


Factories Have Sold Just Half | 
As Many Machines This | 
Year as in 1929 


ANUFACTURERS sold 80,142 automo- 
tive vehicles in October, according to 


the Department of Commerce. This figure 
is the lowest monthly toial since Decem- 
ber, 1921, when about 79,000 machines were | 
sold by the facrories, it was explained 
orally at the Department. A depression 





perations 
Of Stabilization 


Board Described 


Avert Collapse, Asserts 
Mr. Milnor, Corporation 
Head, at Senate Hearing 


} 


Profits of Marketing 
Agency Are Revealed 


E. F. Creekmore, President of 








at the close of October, and the largest 
#pproved projects also were in Illinois 
| North Dakota, Texas, and Montana. Illi- 
}nois, which will spend $5,135,028 building 
189 miles of road, has the most expensive 
program outlined. North Dakota has ap- 
| proved the greatest mileage, 240 miles 
which will cost $780,313. 


Cotton = Stabilization 
cern, Also Testifies Regard- 
ing $75,000 Annual Salary 


so 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
controlled by the Federal Farm Board, 
2,675,000 bushels of wheat Novy. 21, 


and 3,375,000 the next day in the 
face of rising prices because it felt that 
; a too rapid rise in prices, and the col- 
j} lapse that would follow, would make it 
much more difficult for the corporation 
to hold the price level above 81 cents a 
bushel, which it had adopted as a min- 
imum, George S. Milnor, president and 
general manager of the organiaztion, tes- 
| tified Nov. 27 at a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on the agricultural situation. 

Mr. Milnor testified that he is also 
vice president and general manager of 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
the national marketing agency for co- 
operative grain associations. 

The Stabilization Corporation since 
July 1 has bought 37,832,000 bushels of 
cash and futures wheat, mostly futures, 
to Offset sales of cash wheat in excess 
of the quota of 5,000,000 bushels a month 
fixed in its announcement of its sales 
policy, Mr. Milnor said. 

Mr. Creekmore’s Prediction 

E. F. Creckmore, president and general 
manager of the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration, and vice president and general 
manager of the American Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association, testified that the Asso- 
ciation would take a loss of about $50,- 
000,000 if it liquidated its holdings on 
present prices. He predicted, however, 
that prices will rise 15 or 20 cents a pound 
} from the present level of about 6'% cents. 

Mr. Creekmore was questioned at length 
on his salary of $75,000 a year. He said 
he felt salaries to be a minor factor in so 
large a business. A more important factor 
; to watch, he said, is the efficiency of man- 
|} agement 


| sold 
| 1930, 


Officers’ Salaries Cited 
Mr. Milnor said he had been connected 
before holding his present 


Wheat Sold Late in 1930 to) 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Con- | 





| 
| 


position, with 


the Sparks Milling Company, an Illinois 


been president of it for two or three years 
and that he still holds 
in several companies not in 

petition with or connected with 
Farmers National Grain Corporation. 


the 


company, he said. 


He submitted a list of the names 


porations. The latter has 179 employes 
mostly in Chicago, he said. 
salaried man on this company’s roll 
| A. T. Sawyers, the controller, who 
ceives $650 a month, he testified. 


zation Corporation was $36,000 a year. Later 


Describes Program 
The objective of the Farmers Naticna 


efficient marketing of grain, Mr. Milnor 


sible price for grain. The object of the 

regular grain merchant, on the other hand 

is to pay as little as possible, he said. 
The authorized capitalization of 


$682,700 has been paid in, Mr. Milnor said 
/On Oct. 31 the Farmers National owec 
the Federal Farm Board $16,185,000, anc 
2,194,000 to banks, he said. 
The Grain Stabilization 
objective is to stabilize wheat 
| Milnor declared. This can 


values, Mr 
be done, he 


inevitable price decline or by fixing 
minimum price and buying to prevent 
|} decline through that level. The corpora- 
tion has done koih, he asserted. 

Serator Norris ‘(Rep.), of Nebraska 
asked why the Farmers National 
not have handled the stabilization activ- 
ities. Mr. Milnor said the law 
for stabilization corporations, and more- 
over it might not be wise to combine the 
merchandise and stabilizing operations 





concern, for more than 30 years and had 


directorships 
com- 


He 
is no longer connected with the milling 


and 
salaries of employes of the Farmers Na- 
tional and of the Grain Stabilization Cor- 


The highest 
is 
re- 


Mr. Milnor said his first salary as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Stabili- 


he became vice president and general 
| manager also of the Farmers National 
and was given a combined salary of 
| $50,000. 


] 


is development of a long-time program of 


said, paying the producer the highest pos- 


the 
Farmers National is $100,000,000, of which 


1 
i 


Corporation's 


explained, by purchases to “cushion” an 
a 


a 


could 


provides 


| Under the separate organizations, he 
said, the cooperatives and the farmer can 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


|}vepaid 24.74 pet 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Fourth I 


Last of Series of Government | 
Advances to Farmers to 

| 

| 


Be Due Nov. 30 


| gps snger ae who borrowed $47,000,000 
from the Federal Government for seed 
feed and fertilizer under the so-called | 
Crought loans have repaid approximately | 
a quarter of the money, according to sta-| 
tistics released Nov. 27 by the Farmers’ | 
Seed Loan Office of the Department of 
Agriculture 


Total collections under the loans, the | 


last series of which falls due Nov. 30,| F 


amounted to $11,905,274 on Nov. 20, ac-| 
cording tc the information made avail- | 
able. These collections have been made 
since July 1. Additional information was 
furnished follows. 

Of the total payments $1,750,000 is rep- 





resented by warehouse holdings of cotton | 


and grain which the Seed Loan 
has accepted in lieu of cash repayments. 

Farmers who received the loans had 
cent of their borrowings 
on Novy. 20. Individual States ran ahead 
of this average. Farmers in Oregon 
and Minnesota have paid back 50 per cent 
of their loans. Arkensas farmers have 
repaid nearly $3,500,000, or about 35 per 
cent of the money which was loaned in 
that State. 

The loans have fallen due in series. The 
first matured at the end of September, 
the second on Oct. 30 and the last will be 
cue at the end of November. The Seed 
Loan Office had $67,000,000 available for 
loans on seed, feed and fertilizer, of which 
only $47,000,000 was used. 


Vocational Guidance 
For Students Viewed 
As Need of Colleges 


Development of Initiative 
In Outstanding Pupils Is 
Urged by Member of Civil 
Service Commission 


Atianta, GA., Nov. 27.—Asserting 
many college sophomores and 
“drop out” because “they got off on the 
wrong foot,” or because they find uni- 
versity programs too “cut and dried” for 
the development of initiative, Jessie M. 
Dell, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, told the Southern Political Science 
Association here today that the programs 
of college students should be predeter- 
mined by tests and by current industrial 


| and’ professional needs 

“At the outset these young men and 
women need guidance and advice,” she 
said. 


Proper tests, Miss Dell declared, should 
be made to find a student's talents and 
should determine vocational guidance 
programs. Commissioner Dell's address 
follows in full text: 

Half Million a Year 

Each year, more than a million Ameri- 
can young men and women enter our edu- 
cational institutions of collegiate grade. 


Not more than one-third of these finish) brought up I shall oppose it. 


Office | 
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s Repaid |Federal Control 
On Drought Loans Of 


Commerce in 


Oil Is Advoeated 


Senator Shortridge States He 
Will Offer Measure to 
Regulate Crude and Will 
Seek Import Tariff 


For the Philippines 
Asserts He Will Oppose Plan to’ 
Exempt Japanese Citizens 
From Provisions of Asiatic 
Exelusion Law 


Regulation of commerce in petroleum 
and its by-products, with “incidental” im- 
position of a tariff duty of $1 a barrel 


|on crude petroleum and 50 per cent ad 


| 
| 
| 


that | 
juniors | 


valorem on by-products will be proposed 
at the coming session of Congress, Senator 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California, stated 
orally Nov. 27. 

He said he will reintroduce a bill on 
which he sought action in the last Con- 
gress to provide for exclusion of Philips 
pine labor from continental United States. 
He favored this country’s recognition of 
Philippine independence. 


Committee Jurisdiction 
The Senator said both proposals would 
e embodied in measures which he will 

introduce on the opening day of Congress. 
The proposal for regulation of commerce 
in petroleum and its by-products in the 
last Congress was referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, he said, 
such reference having been under autho- 
ity of the terms of the Constitution, the 
Committee taking jurisdiction instead of 
the Senate Committe on Finance, which 
has jurisdiction over strictly revenues 
raising legislation. 

Mr. Shortridge said authority for this 
is clear and he believes the Supreme Court 
would sustain such jurisdiction. 

Philippine Exciusion 

“I propose to reintroduce on the opens 
ing day my bill to exclude Philippine labor 
from continental United States,” he said. 
“The object is to put Philippine labor on 
a par with other Asiatic labor and peo- 
ples who are not eligible for citizenship 
in this country for economic and political 
reasons. None of the people of the Asiatic 
races can become American citizens but 
their children born here automatically bee 
come citizens of the United States. 

“The reasons for exclusion are clear 
enough. It is embarrassing enough in 
time of peace, but it would be more so 
if we should go to war with any Asiatic 
country. 
|; “I have heard that an effort will be 
made to amend the immigration law to 
exempt Japanese labor from the Asiatic 
|} ban and to put the Japanese labor on the 
immigration quota basis. Under a cen- 
tury of American traditions, the Asiatics 
cannot be citizens while their children 
can and this situation creates a division 
| of responsibility. 

“If the exemption 





of Japanese is 


It is not on 


the four-year course and are graduated, | the ground of hostility to any race of 


more or less trained to make a living and| people 
to undertake their several other duties to! tion; 


society. 

Here are half a million or more of our 
young citizens, eager and expectant, but 
considerably in the dark as to the real 
meaning of the things of life—half a mil- 


lion pieces of clay for molding into shapes | 


The American people hate no na- 
they meditate no attack on any 
| country; they covet no foreign possessions; 
and no nation need fear us. But our first 
duty is to think of the United States and 
its welfare 

Philippine Resources 
“I will be to the benefit of the Philip- 


and forms to be fitted into our complex! Pine Islands with their 11,000,000 people 


social fabric. 
the duty, of the university. 
‘Eager and Expectant’ 

I have said that this great Army 
young folks are eager and expectant. 
the most part they are; otherwise they 
would not attempt the grind of a four 
years’ college course. ‘hose who are there 
because it is the thing to do and are 
economically so situated that the problems 


For 


of life give them little concern, possibly | 


may not be classed among the eager and 
expectant, but even among these the uni- 
versity may arouse an interest in 
thing above sports and society, that 
society in its restricted sense. 

majority of students have work 


Is, 


in view. 


Men and women are expected to work in! 


America Of course we have a leisure 
class, but we usually refer to most of those 
who constitute it as hoboes 


In our student bodies of today are to 


be found a majority of the men and women | 


who will be our leaders in industry, in 
the professions, in government, and in 
social service a few years hence. I do not 


mean to say that all leaders are college 
trained, and all of the followers are those 
without college training 

There is a type of man or woman who 
will acquire an education and who will 
forge ahead in spite of all obstacle 
the other hand, thousands of milk-wagon 
drivers and grocery-store clerks have a 
college diploma tucked away in an old 
7.) 


[Continued .on Page 3, Column 


Crops High in Vitamins Foreseen 


T IS Jikely that in the future farm- 

ing will be concentrated on the prod- 
ucts of vitamin efficient focds, thus re- 
ducing substantially the burdens of 
needless production, it was ‘stated 
orally Nov. 27 by Dr. Walter Hough, 
head curator of anthropology, National 
Museum. 

“Probably in the fuiure the advance 
of chemical science will reduce the pres- 
ent apparent necessity of raising enor- 
mous crops of small vitamin content,” 
he said ‘This would allow the farmer 
to concentrate on limited, more valuable 
crops, saving labor and giving him more 
leasure.” 


Dr. Hough furnished the following 
| information: 

The history of agriculture shows 
clearly that the recent tendency has 


been through improved appliances and 
methods to foster an increased and 
dependable surplus beyond the capacity 
of the population to absorb. The story 
| brings out the succession of the digging 
| stick, the hoe, the plow, the mower, 
reaper, tractor combination, together 
with fertilization, improvement oi grains, 
methods of rotation, intensive cultiva- 


| 


As Solution of Overproduction 


tion on the land, and the use of fire, 


the ax, the drag, harrow, etc., all con- 
tributing to a total surplus. 
These in the improved state bring 


about the feeding of increasing popula- 
tion and an inevitable surplus. It will 
be scen that the major items of this de- 
vclopment derive from agencies outside 
of agriculture due to the acceleration of 
what some genius of characterization 
called “economic man.” 

The object of modern agriculture is 
a surplus of production. Upon this is 
based civilization and its organizations 
and industries generally. But the surplus 
may be looked upon as a result of scien- 
tific and mechanical aids coupled with 
abundant acreage such as was furnished 
by the discovery of the New World and 
extensions of population in Europe and 
Asia. 

The first appearance of a surplus that 
could be handled on commodity terms 
was in America. It was not the storage 
of full years in anticipation of lean 
years, but part and parcel of the vast 
complex of modern civilization which 





(Continued om Pages & Column é.] 


of | 


some- | 


The vast} 


On | 


Herein lies the obligation, | and their boundles resources, to keep their 


labor at home to develop the resources of 
their country and to avoid stripping the 
Philippines of the labor that they need. 
|The United States has been an unmixed 
{blessing to the Philippine Islands. We 
| brought peace to the Philippens. We built 
{their roads and developed their schools, 
| We have accorded them regulation of lib- 
erty and have given them a restoration of 
law and order. The Philippine people, 
however, do not love the Americans be- 
cause they want independence. The time 
has come to keep our promise of giving the 
Philippines their independence and of let- 


ting them work out their own national 
welfare 
“With reference to the regulation of 


commerce in crude petroleum, a revenue 
raising measure under Article I, Section 
| VII. must originate in the House, but un- 
der the terms of the same article, in Sec- 
tion VIII there are 18 subdivisions and the 
| third gives Congress power to regulate 
comerce and the 18th empowers Congress 
to pass legislation to carry into effect the 
foregoing sections. The immigration laws 
bring in revenue, as fees and so on, as do 
| the public land laws and similar laws.” 
He said that in a comparatively few 
years, a billion barrels of crude petroleum 
have entered from foreign countries. 


New Cotton Crop 
Higher in Quality 


More Is Eligible for Future 
Contracts Than in 1930 


American cotton growers and merchants 
had approximately 2,172,000 bales more of 
ginned cotton eligible for sale under fu- 
tures contracts on Nov. 1, 1931, than they 
had on the same date in 1930, according 
to statistics made public Nov. 27 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The increase is caused by larger gin- 


|nings and an improvement in grade which 


| tures 


| 
| 


| Act, the information shows. 


makes a larger percentage eligible for sale 
under the standards of the Cotton Futures 
Ginnings on 
Nov. 1, 1931, were 1,265,000 bales greater 
than those on Nov. 1, 1930, rising from 
10,863,900 bales to 12,129,700 bales, accord- 
ing to the statistics. 

Moreover, 94.4 per cent of the 1931 gine 
nings were eligible, or tenderable, for fu- 
contracts as compared with 85.4 
per cent of last year’s ginnings, the state- 
ment issued by the Department shows. 
Tenderability on futures contracts is de=- 
termined by the standards of quality set 
in the Cotton Futures Act, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Cotton Marketing 
Division of the Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton ginned from the present crop 
has been higher in grade and longer in 


| staple than that from last year’s crop, ac- 


cording to the Department’s statement, 
which follows in full text: 
Cotton from the present crop ginned 


\ 
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*"Ffalian Minister 
And Mr. Stimson 
Exchange Notes 


Feliciate Each Other in Mes- 
sages on Occasion of Sig- 
r Grandi’s Departure 


n 
a New York 


Messages of farewell and felicitation 
were exchanged between the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, and the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dino Grandi, 
Nov. 27, on the occasion of the latter’s 
departure to Italy. 

An announcement by the Department of 
State making public these messages fol- 
lows in full text: / 

The following mesages were this date 
exchanged between Secretary Stimson and 
Signor Grandi: 

Mr. Stimson’s Message 


“His Excellency, Signor Dino Grandi, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Italy, Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

“It is gratifying that you were present 
in this country at the time when the suc- 
cess of your initiative for a one-year arm- 
ament holiday became evident. It was 
both encouraging and helpful to have 
this renewed occasion of discussing inter- 
national problems with you and I am ex- 
tremely happy that the American people 
have had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with you as the representative 
of Italy’s cooperation in the solution of 
world difficulties. Upon your departure 
the Nation bids farewell to Signora 
Grandi and to you, and Mrs. Stimson 
and I add our own cordial good wishes. 

(Signed) “HENRY L, STIMSON.” 
Signor Grandi’s Message 


“Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
tary of State. 

“On leaving the United States to re- 
turn to Italy my thoughts go with heart- | 
felt gratitude to you. I find no words to | 
exvress to you what deep impression and 
dear remembrances of your great country 
J take back with me. My visit heve has 
afforded me great saitsfaction. The great- 
est of them all derives from the fact that 
the American Nation has fully understood 
that my mission here was one of good will 
and peace 

“I take the liberty to ask you to be 
good enough to express to the President 
of the United States my homage and to 
thank him in my name for the honor 
granted me in receiving me at the White 
House. My thanks go not only to the 
Secretary of State but to a real friend. 
You know my admiration for you and the 
work you cary out. To this I must now 
add my gratitude for your nospitaliy. 
Please accept my most sincere and cordial! 
greetings for your country and for you 
and for the cause of international under- 
standing to which you are so loyally de- 
voted. 

(Signed) 


Secre- 


“DINO GRANDI.” 


Improvement Noted | 
In National Guard | 
During Fiscal Year 


~ Training and _ Personnel 
Cited in Report of Chief | 
Of Militia Bureau of War 
Department 


The National Guard improved gen- 
eraliy, particularly in personnel and train- 
ing, duving the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931. Maj. Gen. William G. Everson, Chie‘ 
ci tae Militia Bureau, states in his annual 
reper. to the Department of War. 

“There is a stabilization apparent that | 
proz.uées the impression of an institution | 
well established, solid and permanent,” he 
deciares. “Officers and men are clearly | 
rep.:sentative of the communities from 
which they come. Their work is a serious 
mai.cr to them and the effect upon train- | 
ing and efficiency is plainly evident.” At- 
tendance at drills is at a high level, ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. Everson. 


Extent of Training 


“Stress,” he explains, “should be laid 
upon training and leadership and care 
shovld be taken to insure that training 
methods and facilities keep pace with the 
nee<s and expectations of the rank and} 
file .hat they may be given the things 
whica they expect of their service in the 
Naticzal Guard.” Maj. Gen. Everson’s | 
annual report was the source of the follow- 
ing additional information: 

At the close of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, there were 14,345 officers’ 
positions authorized in the Guard. The 
aggregate strength in officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men is 187,386. 

Problems of Personnel 


The National Guard is now recognized 
as an established part of the community 
structure and occupies a popular place 
in the scheme of national defense. No 
longer is any particular effort required to 
maintain its existing strength. The diffi- 
culty lies, rather, in keeping within the 
limits set by available appropriations. 

Although the National Guard is very 
well supplied with equipment, especially 
from the standpoint of training require- 
ments, there is still much to be desired, 
particularly with regard to motor equip- | 
ment and antiaircraft material. The mo- | 
tor vehicles on hand now are of old types 
and to keep them in repair is not an} 
economy. 








Strength Stabilized 

There was no increase in the authorized 
Strength of the National Guard during 
the last fiscal period. With the organiza- 
tion of the Guard stabilized for the pres- | 
ent, the Militia Bureau has concentrated | 
its efforts on training and administra- | 
tion. Various sorts of training have been | 
provided both in the armory and in the 
field. Army service schools likewise were 
used. 

The National Guard, in State and local 
service, has wide use in emergencies. 
Records show very clearly that the Guard | 
has proved the main dependence of the | 
State whenever an unusual situation, or } 
one with which the normal agencies were 
unable to cope, has arisen. It has been | 
the reliance of the States, not only in up- | 
holding law, maintaining order, and pro- 
tecting life and property when civil au- 
thorities have failed or required additional! 
support, but in the work of relief, rescue, 
and rehabilitation in case of public ca- 
lamity, disaster or distress. 


Reduction in State Wages 
Sought in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27. 

A bill providing for a reduction in the 
salaries of State employes during 1932 has 
ust been filed with the Clerk of the House 

VY Representative Rolan D. Sawyer, of 
Ware. 

It would make reductions ranging from 
5 per cent on salaries of $2,000 to $4,000 
to 20 per cent on those of $8,000 or more. 
The savings thus made would be applied 
ay reduction of the State tax rate for 


Of Last 21 Months, 15 Were 
Over Normal Temperature, — 
Says Weather Bureau 


Fifteen months of the last 21 have been 
warmer than normal, according to infor- 
mation furnished orally Nov. 27 at the} 
United States Weather Bureau. 

Only March and May during the cur- 
rent year were said to have not exceeded | 
the usual temperature average. 

This general trend was broken slightly | 
when snow, “ain and freezing tempera- 
tures swept westward to «the central 
Great Plains early this week, and the East 
was expected to have a similar break by 
Thanksgiving, as the cold wave moves 
eastward. 

The North Central States have been 
especially favored by a long period of | 
warm weather which has Hovered over 
them. In the 166 months since January, 
1918, 106 months have averaged tempera- 
tures above normal. Since February, 1930, 
this region has had only one month which 
did not exceed the normal warmth. This 
period cannot be considered a part of a 
long-time cycle because of irregular move- 
ments which preceded it. After exhibiting 
fairly regular fluctuations for some time, 
the temperatures of the North Central 
States have continually increased their 
advance over normal since the beginning 
of 1929, thereby piling up an unusual 
number of warm months. 


Measures Adopted 
On Regulation of 


Pan-American Mail 


Canada Is Admitted Union 
On Postal Control, Which 
Recently Concluded Its 
Sessions in Spain 


———— ee. | 

Until the United States can obtain a 
50 per cent increase in domestic postage | 
rates, this country has reserved the right | 
to make a corresponding increase in rates 
to Latin America and Spain, it was de- 
cided at the Pan American Postal Con-} 
gress just concluded at Madrid, Spain, | 
according to an announcement Nov. 27 by 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown. 

This privilege was granted as a pro- 
vision of the new Pan American Postal 
Union Convention, which will become ef-| 
fective March 1, 1932, it was stated. 

Aside from this change, it was pointed 
out, the new convention provides that do- 
mestic rates and conditions of each coun- 
try will apply to mails sent to any of the 
others. 

The full text of Mr. Brown's statement, 
mede public by the Department, follows: 
Freedom of Transit 
A new Pan American Postal Union Con- 
vention is to become effective on March 

1, next. 

Postmaster General Brown made this 
announcement today (Nov. 27), following 
the return to Washington of W. Irving 
Glover, Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Eugene R. White, Director of International | 
Postal Service after attending the sessions | 
of the Pan American Postal Congress, held 
in Madrid, Spain. 

The new convention will provide among 
other things for the complete freedom 
of transit through the signatory countries | 
and by the services maintained by them. 
Each of the contracting countries obligates 
itself to maintain and continues the priv- | 


|ileges which the ships of the other coun- | 


tries of the union enjoy in their ports| 


jin lieu of compensation for the? carriage | 


of mails. This will prevent the free tran- 
sit provision from working an undue hard-| 
ship on the United States. 
Domestic Rates 

The domestic rates and conditions of 
each country will apply to mails sent to 
any of the others, except that the United 
States reserves the right to make a 50 
per cent increase in its postage rates) 
to Latin America and Spain until such 
time as it can obtain a corresponding in- 


| crease in its domestic rates. 


Canada applied for membership in and 


| was admitted to the Pan American (Pos- 


tal) Union. 

At the suggestion of the delegates from 
the United States the name was changed 
from “Pan-American Postal Union” to 
“Postal Union of the Americas and Spain,” 
thus giving recognition to the fact that! 
Spain is a member of the Union. The 
contracting countries obligate themselves | 
to act and vote as a unit in congresses 
of the Universal Postal Union. The United 
States, however, excepted to this provision 
and reserves complete liberty of action in| 
Universal Postal Congresses. 

The regulations adopted regarding the 
air mail service recognized the necessity | 
for cooperation among all the countries, 
provides for the wide dissemination of | 
information regarding the lines main- 
tained, as well as for their utilization by 
all countries on uniform terms. Complete 
control is, however, left in the hands of 
the country which operates the lines. 

The next Congress of the Americas and 
om Postal Union will be held at Havana, | 

uba. 
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| Abnormal W arm th ; Public Contin 
In Last Two Years 


| sitive fears, abdictated at last to the ex-| 








ent 
Called Only Hope 


For Disarmament 


Down-river End of Construction Work at Site of Hoover Dam 


Governments as a Whole 
Never Have Been for Re- 
duction of Arms, Says 
Senator Borah 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
uncertainty envelopes the whole scheme of 
disarmament. The pledge in the peace 
treaties goes unredeemed. Instead of be- 
ind reduced armaments have been in- 
creased to an alarming extent. What does 
it all mean? What can be done? Be- 
cause this fight must go on. 


I do not mean to say that there are not 
those connected with governments, and 
often speaking for governments, who sin- 
cerely favor disarmament, persons who 
feel as deeply as anyone about the neces- 
sity of bold and drastic action. But what 


|I do mean to say—and the records of the 


last 12 years will support my contention— 
is that when governments meet as a body 
to deal with disarmament, taking them as 
a whole, they are not for disarmament 
and never have been. 

When divided responsibility comes, the 
issue is purposely confused, imaginary dan- 


| gers conjured up, and the people are again 
| deceived and cheated. 


Public Opinion the Sole Hope 
The only hope for the cause,.a cause | 


|which in some measure is the cause of 


civilization itself, lies in an aroused, well- | 
organized and well-directed public opin- 
ion. 

The time has arrived when those who 
must make and pay over the money with 
which to meet these ever-increasing ex- 
penditures should speak out in the) 
presence of those who are responsible 
for the expenditures. | 


Governments will do nothing unless | 
driven by public opinion, not a mild pli-| 
able public opinion, but a public opinion | 
vibrant with uncommon zeal and spurred 
on by an indignation commensurate with 
the injustice of the present program. 

During these 13 years, years in which 
distress has been widespread among the! 
peoples of all governments, governments | 
have met in conference, fenced for posi- | 
tion, played upon one another’s most sen- 


World Wide Photos. 
The view shown is looking upstream from a point on the Colorado River below the discharge of the four tun- 
nels now being pierced through the cliffs of the canyon on both sides for the diversion of the river during 
the period of the construction of the Hoover Dam, and later to be used as peastock tunnels to feed the power 
houses and to carry excess waters to the spillway. Construction activities are concentrated at the upper and 
lower outlets of these tunnels. On the right are to be seen the exits of the two tunnels on the Arizona side of 
the river and the construction roadway to the river edge, with various buildings used by the construction en- 
gineers and crew. The exit of one of the Nevada tunnels is seen on the left, with other construetion plant 

buildings. A temperory suspension bridge spans the river in the foreground. 





Progress Reported Toward Settlement — Present Moneada 
In Manchuria, Says Mr. Stimson Tells of Looting of 


Fresh Outbreak of Disdorders in Tientsin Are Described 


City in Nicaragua 
In Message to Department of State ae 


| 
perts, adjourned and hastened home to} 
report progress and to increase the war! 


Says Guardia Is Pursuing 
budgets. 


| hunger and nakedness, with only the un- 
| certain hand of charity to save them from | 


| starvation, 


| both, but the physical 


| sidering security. 


| up 


I congratulate and commen 


fore, in organizing a movement which| Council of the League of Nations is mak-| 


| 
d you, there-| Reports from Paris indicate that the, Lockhart, American Consul General at) 
Tientsin, China, reported that there was) 


will gather up the will and the purpose | ing progress in the plan for a neutral com-}|a fresh outbreak of disorders in the Chi- | 


of the peoples of the different nation; 
crystallize it into a force which 


ments will be bound to respect. 


conference is near at hand, and if any-/| Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson made Chinese 


thing is to be accomplished, it will be ac- | 
complished because the public is using | 
the lash. 

When this conference convenes in Feb-| 
ruary, there will be in the leading nations | 
of the world from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 | 
men and women unemployed. If we in-| 
clude dependants, it is safe to say that at) 
that time some 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
men, women and children will be facing} 


starvation. 

One of the great contributing causes 
to the intolerable situation is this ever- 
increasing burden of armaments, together 
with the demoralizing forces which ac-| 
company it. 

War Budgets Remain High 


For the last two years governments | 
have devised schemes and searched for 
means and methods to take care of those | 
who were unable to take care of them- 
selves. We have appealed to charity, we 
have laid still heavier taxes, already de- 
structive, we have sought to economize 
here and there, we have cut the dole, we 
have withheld Federal aid, but the war 
budget and the armaments expenditures 
do not come down. Measured from year 
to year, they increase. 

While millions are on the verge of 
growing restless and ugly, 
nearly $5,000,000,000 is being annually ex- 
pended for armaments and from 80 per 
cent to 85 per cent of all-taxes extorted | 
from the people go for war purposes. All 
this is another name for slow but in- 
evitable national suicide. 

Much will be said at this Conference 
about security. I beg those who discuss 
that subject to enlarge the scope of that | 
term. The first line of defense for every 
country is, not the navy nor the army nor 
and moral well- 
being, the contentment and the happiness 
of the loyal citizen. Without that, a na- 
tion is weak, regardless of the size of its 
fighting forces. 

We have learned that mutiny on ac- 
count of economic conditions may take 
place in a navy. There is no part of the 
government that is invulnerable to sap- 
ping forces of hunger and want. In con- 
therefore, let us not 
rely alone upon armaments. 

I can not imagine anthing more de- 
structive of the finer virtues of the citizen, 
more ravenous of the moral fiber of the 
people, of the manhood and the woman- 
hood upon which alone modern govern- 
ments can in security rest, than’ the 
grinding economic conditions which break 
families, destroy homes, and send 
millions to tramp the stréets and the 
highways. 

There is not a government in the world 
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govern-| between Japan and China in Manchuria,| borders at 8:30 last night. 
Another | according to an oral statement by the|that the disturbance originated aie 
“plain | 


Nov. 27. 

Secretary Stimson stated that he could 
not understand reports from Manchuria 
that Japanese troops are moving on Chin- 
chow, provisional Chinese capital of Man- 
churia, where the chief leaders of the 
former Manchurian government are now 
collected. 

On Novy. 23, Secretary Stimson orally 
expressed apprehension regarding reports 
that Japanese military commanders were 
planning an expedition against the Chinese 
forces in Chinchow. Secretary Stimson 


also expressed the hope that there was no} 


basis for this report. 


Mr. Stimson Puzzled 
By Report of Advance 


This message was transmitted to Baron 
Shidehara, Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, through the American Ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo, W. Cameron Forbes. The 
next day, Nov. 24, Secretary Stimson 
stated that he received a reply from 
Baron Shidehara stating that he and the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff 
were all agreed that there should be no 
hostile operations toward Chinchow and 
that orders to this effect had been issued. 

In view of this, Secretary Stimson 
stated, it is difficult to understand re- 
ports that Gen. Honjo, commander of the 
Japanese forces in Manchuria is advanc- 
ing on Chinchow. 

The American Military Attache at 
Feiping, Lt. Col. Nelson E. Margetts, is 
bow in Chinchow as an observor, Secre- 


| tary Stimson stated in reply to inquiries. 


Asked whether the wesiern powei's had 
discussed the establishment of a neutral 


zone to be maintained by wesiern military | 
| forces around Chinchow, Secretary Stim- 


son replied that no discussion had taken 
place with the United States. 

Rioting and firing around the Japanese 
concession in Tientsin was renewed Nov. 
27 according to a repori received by the 
Department of State on that date. An 
announcement following the receipt of the 
reportefollows in full text: 

Under date of Nov. 27, 1931, Frank P. 


today, not even excepting France and the 
United States with all their hoarded gold, 
but feels the demoralizing effect of these 
conditions. It is the duty of everyone who 
loves free government and sympathizes 
with struggling humanity to make every 
effort to relieve the situation. This is a 
factor in the matter of security in which 
we all have a common interest. In think- 
ing of security, we can not forget the man 
behind the gun. 

I do not contend that armaments alone 
can solve our great economic problem. I 
do contend that it will aid tremendously 
for the betterment of conditions. We can 
all fight, therefore, for this cause, know- 
ing that we not only make less probable 
future wars, but that we are helping to 
relieve an immediate situation, an eco- 
nomic condition in many respects more 
cruel, more remorseless, more pitiless than 
war itself. 


Auto Permit Not Restored 
By Granting of Pardon 


SaLem, OrecG., Nov. 27. 
A pardon from the Governor to a per- 


son convicted of driving an automobile | 
|upon the highways under the influence of | 


|intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs does 
not restore to such 
license which is revo 
conviction. in the opinion 
|General I. H. Van inkle, 
Julius I. Meier. 

Under suca circumstances, the Attorney 
General ruled, the Secretary of State has 


of Attorney 
given Gov. 


poe his operator's | 
ed by reason of his | 


It is alleged 


police and_ so-called 


|clothes men.” 


Shrapnel and Riflle Shells 


‘Reported in Concession 


and| mission to straighien out the differences| nese city near the Japanese concession | 


The Japanese claimed that some shrap- | 


nel or mountain gun shells and many rifle 
| pullets fell in the Japanese concession and 


that the Chinese authorities were re-| 


quested to stop this firing Into the concess- 
/ions and then, having failed to do so, the 
| Japanese returned the fire. 


Machine guns, rifles, 
hand grenades and perhaps 
guns were used in the course of the dis- 
turbances. Some 40 or 50 trench mortar 
shells were fired and the Chinese claim 
that many of them were directed by the 
| Japanese toward the Provisional Govern- 


|reau and the telephone office, and that 
some damage was done to the telephone 
| office and the provisional headquarters. 
|The firing kept up at intervals practi- 
cally throughout the night. 

Consul General Lockhart added that 
while the telegram was being prepared 
rifle firing could be heard and that a 
very tense situation prevailed. 

Yesterday some of the barricades in the 
Japanese concession were removed and 
many Japanese volunteers had been re- 
| lieved from this service. 





Joint Airplane Line 
_ Expanding in Europe 


German-Russian Route Carries 
13,000 in Nine Years 


“Deruluft,” the German-Russian air 
transportation company, carried 13,363 
passengers, 729,648 pounds of baggage and 
freight, 261,765 pounds of mail and planes 
of the company flew 3,003,702 miles dur- 
ling the nine years 1922-1930, inclusive, 
| according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook at 
Berlin. 

The first year of operation, company 
lanes flew 91,962 miles and carried 338 
assengers, 40,124 pounds baggage and 
reight and 2,307 pounds of mail. Cor- 
responding figures for 1927 and 1930 are: 
398,298 miles, 1,809 passengers, 86,050 
pounds of baggage and freight and 54,275 
pounds of mail; and 577,252 miles, 2,941 
assengers, 137,704 pcunds of baggage and 
reight and 60,042 pounds of mail re- 
spectively. 

The company operates two services, one 
from Berlin to Moscow via Danzig, Kon- 
igsberg, Kowno and Welikije Ludi, and the 
other from Konigsberg to Leningrad via 
Tilsit, Riga and Tellin. Connections are 
made at Berlin to European cities and 
at Moscow with the Russian services to 
points in Russia. In 1922 fhe services 
were flown twice a week while in 1930 
they were flown daily including Sundays. 

With the exception of 1926, the number 
of passengers using the services increased 
each year. The decrease in 1926 was at- 
tributed to the fact that the “Deruluft” 
carried no Russian couriers during that 
year. A general increase in the amount 
of mail carried was shown each year 
|except 1930 when there was a smaller 
volume of newspapers handled. In 1930 
|}increased shipments of mail were for- 
worded to Finland, Latvia and Russia. 
| The greatest frequency in passenger 
service was on journeys from 125 to 300 
miles in length, that in freight service 
was for distances of more than 45 
and frequently in mail service was 
divided over the different distances. 
degree of regularity increased from year 
to year; 
| scheduled flights were completed and the 








trench mortars, | 
mountain | 


; . li ftey -| 
| ment headquarters, the Pubic Sattey te |} galpa and the Guardia Nacional of that 


Department with a number of civilians, | 





miles | 
venly | 
The | 


in 1930, 93.4 per cent of the! 


lno authority to issue a new operator’s | total distance flown was accomplished | 
license until the expiration of one year| Without an accident.—Issued by the De-} 


|from the date the former license was 
revoked. 
Rehearing Is Refused 

In School Bible Case 


The Supreme Court of 


partment of Commerce. 


| Federal Chemist Continues 
| 


Dr. Harry E. Goresline, who recently 


Fermentation Experiments | 


he United | joined the food research staff of the Bu- | 


|States refused on Nov. 23 to reconsider|reau of Chemistry and Soils, is continuing | 


its denial of a hearing in the case 


in|the Bureau’s 


| which a provision of the Constitution of| pickle, and sauerkraut fermentations be- 


| the State of Washington said to prohibit 


| Bible reading and instruction in the pub-| 


| lic schools was claimed to conflict with the 
| Federal Constitution and the Declaration 
| of Independence. 

jet al., etc.. v. Showalter, etc., et al., No. 
|80—was dismissed without opinion Oct. 
| 19, for want of a substantial Federal qués- 
|tion involved. The denial of a reconsid- 
leration of this dismissal was also made 
without opinion. (A summary of the case 
}was published in the issue of Oct. 20.) 


The appeal in the case—entitled Clithero | 


gun by Dr. Edwin LeFevre more than 10 
years ago but interrupted by Dr. LeFevre’s 
sudden death in 1929. | 

Doctor Goresiine comes to Washington | 
from the engineering experiment station 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, where 
for five years he was actively engaged 
upon a study of the treatment of dairy 
and trade wastes by fermentation. He hes 
had wide experience in both the chemistry 
and microbiology of large-scale fermenta- 


tions.—/Jssued by the Department of Ag-| 


| riculture, 


investigations on vinegar, | 


Band of 80 and Expects 


To Force Bandits to Quit 


The Country 


A bandit raid on the Nicaraguan City | 


cf Chichigalpa Nov. 22 has caused Presi- 


dent Moncada to issue a statement re-| 


garding bandit raids, according to an an- 
nouncement Nov. 27 by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson. 

Most of the bandits were Hondurans, 
President Moncada stated. His statement 
as annonuced by Secretary Stimson fol- 
lows in full text: 


William L. Beaulac, Secretary of Lega-| 
tion at Managua, reported to the Depart-| 
| ment of State, under date of Nov. 26, 1931, 


that President Moncada made the fol- 
lowing statement on Nov. 25, 1931: 


“The Nicaraguan people have been in-| 


formed by the newspapers that a group 


|of about 80 men, mainly Hondurans, en-| 
} tered the City of Chichigalpa last Sun- 
day night and looted a number of busi-| 


ness houses. The authorities of Chichi- 


Gen. Noroi.and others, went to the de- 
fense of the city and to fight the bandits. 
The latter took the city at 8:30 and 
retired at 11:30 when the first detach- 
ment of loyal forces appeared in the 
suburbs of the city. 


Looting of Defenseless 

“This demonstrates that they do not 
wish to fight, that they seek defenseless 
towns to loot, that they are not inspired 
by ideas, party, nor of patriotism. On 
the other hand they told the people in 
Chichigalpa that what they took be- 
longed to the people, that they, the in- 
habitants of the city, had the right to 
take what they wanted from property 
owners. The assaulting troops were cheer- 
ing Gen. Colinores, so it is supposed that 
he was the leader. 


“Colinores is a brother of Pedro Irias, 
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Relief Pledges 
Exceed Quotas 
In Most Cities 


Results of Campaigns in 131 
Municipalities Are Re- 
ported to President’s Or- 
ganization 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

days later, with $5,680,026 subscribed. Last 

ar the Cleveland fund raised $5,415,838. 
@° the report to date includes results from 
\49 New England cities, 14 of which have 
\exeded their goals. These 17 chests have 
_\vaed 27.2 per cent more than last year, 
} and “106.6 per cent of their aggregate bud- 
get requirements. Hartford, Conn., with 
requirements of $1,090,000, raised $1,210,- 
| 398 as against $696,36C last year; New 
|Haven, Conn., with a goal of $838,074, 
raised $979,816; Worcester, Mass., re- 
| quiring $550,000 raised $628,400; Portland, 
| Me., needing $225,100, went “over the top” 
with $229,300; Providence, R. I., with a 
|budget of $789,939, subscribed $816,000. 
; Other New England successes were realized 
in Concord, N. H., Attleboro, Holyoke, 
| Lowell, Pitisfield, and Springfield, Mass., 
Pawtucket, R. I.,%and in Bridgeport and 
Stamford, Conn. Only in Nashua, N. H., 
;and Brockton and Northampton, Mass., 
; did the results fall below the required 
amounts. 


| Another encouraging western report 
;came from Denver, also one of the oldest 
;cOmmunity chests in the country, where a 
| goal of $1,160,000 was fully subscribed as 
|against $700,858 raised last year. 


| Later Campaigns Planned 
| 


| It was pointed out by the Association 
| that approximately 30 per cent of the ag- 
|gregate emergency relief needs of the 131 
reporting cities will be met out of private 
|funds subscribed through their commu- 
| nity chests. The remaining emergency re- 
| lief requirements are being met through 
county and city appropriations. In addi- 
tion to meeting part of the relief need, 
chest funds, in most places, have made 
| provision for hospitals and other health 
services, child welfare, care of the aged and 
| infirm, and for the preservation of the 
| normal 
| work. 


Although Thanksgiving Day officially 
|ended the period designated by Mr. Gif- 
|ford for the concentration of local fund- 
| raising efforts, more than a hundred chest 
campaigns are still in progress. Another 
hundred or more are adhering to their 
normal] practice of conducting annual 
| campaigns after the first of the year. 
The 30 new chest results follow: 


Raised last year, A; raised this year, B; goal 
| this year, C. 





program of community welfare 


Akron, Ohio 
Burlington, N. C.... 
Chattanooga. Tenn.. 
| Cleveland, Ohio 
Concord, N. H 

| Denver, Colo.... 
Des Moines, 
Downington, ee 
a ee 
Glens Falls, N 
Hamilton, Ont.. 

, Hartford, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass....... 
Houston, Tex........ 
Jamestown, N. Y.... 
Lowell, Mass......... 
Negaunee, Mich 
Ontario, Calif 
Pawtucket, 
Pittsfield, Mass...... 
Pontiac, Mich 
Portland, Me... 
Providence, R. I.. 
Springfield, Ohio.... 
Stamford, Conn..... 
| Steubenville, Ohio..no chest 
| Tulsa, Okla 280,168 
Vancouver. B.C., Can. 262,575 
| Warren. Ohio 156.942 
Worcester, Mass..... 548,935 


B 

$662,000 

A 7,050 

249,183 235,000 

.. -5.415,838 5,680,026 

- 28,000 31,000 

700,858 1,160,000 

305,294 390.895 

13,758 14,100 
180,133 
88,200 
- 116,267 
696.360 
118,383 
525,300 
98.955 
171,709 
4,850 
12,000 
136.159 
156,003 


Cc 
$639,525 
10,225 


163,410 

65,000 
225,100 
789,939 
185,000 
212,000 
100,000 
288,050 
305,000 
112.484 
550,000 





628.400 


Railway Supplies in Far East 


Large quantities of railroad track ma- 
terials produced in the United States 
. have been sold during the past year or 
| so in the Far East. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


for a long time secretary to Sandino, 
both natives of Murra. The assailants 
fled in the direction of Villa Nueva with 
beasts taken from the Haciendas Las 
Grietas, Santa Emilia, San Juan and 
others. The Guardia Nacional is pur- 
suing them closely and is confident of 
subduing them and obliging them to 
evacuate the country.” 
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Grain Operations 


Of Stabilization © 
Board Described 


Wheat Sold in November, 
1930, to Avert Collapse 
Later, Mr. Milnor Tells 
Senate Committee 


{Continued from Page 1.] | 

suffer no loss from stabilization activities. | 
The Farmers National hedges its grain 
and takes as little chance as possible of 
speculative losses, he explained, whereas | 
the Stabilization Corporation never hedges. | 

C. E. Huff is president of the Farmers) 
National, Mr. Milnor said, and receives 
$15,000 a year. J. M. Chilton, vice presi- 
dent in charge of merchandising, receives | 
$32,500; W. L. Beam, treasurer, receives} 
$30,000, and the Pacific Coast manager for | 
the corporation receives $25,000, he said. 
The corporation has about 94 employes, he 
added. 

R. L. Burrell, controller of the corpora- | 
tion, receives $833 a month, to the best of | 
his memory, Mr. Milnor said. 

In the first 60 days of the crop move- 
nent, in July and August, the corporation 
bought about 1,000,000 bushels of grain a 
day, Mr. Milnor testified. On Oct. 31, the 
corporation held 12,184,000 bushels of 
wheat, besides 179,000 bushels of durum; 
1,079,000 bushels of oats, 742,000 bushels 
of corn; 908,000 bushels of barley, and 
@ small amount of rye, he said. It en- 
gages in futures trade only in hedging, he 
stated. | 

The profits of the corporation are from 
selling above the buying prices, from mix- 
ing, cleaning, and general merchandising, 
and from brokerage fees he pointed out. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
asked if “inside information” on the pur- 
chases and sales of the Farmers National 
would enable outsiders to speculate to 
their own advantage. 

The Farmers National makes a sale for 
every purchase, Mr. Milnor replied, so this 
information would probably be of no value. 

No evidence of a “leak” in information 
is known to him, he added. 

Paper Losses on Grain 


Referring to computations of paper 
losses on grain stabilization, Mr. Milnor, 
pointed out that the price of grain sold to 
China is as of the day of shipment, and 

- 13,184,060 bushels has not yet been shipped. 

In the exchange of wheat for coffee with 

Brazil, an arbitrary value had to be fixed 

on the wheat in computing paper losses, 

since the sale price of the coffee will de- 
termine the gain or loss, he explained. 

He said his estimate of the paper loss is 

$110,000,000. but added that no one can 
® yet say what the actual loss, if any, will 
be. 

Except the wheat sold to China and 
Brazil, sales since July 1 have been at an 
average price of 64.7 cents a bushel up to 
Nov. 1, Mr. Milnor stated. Since July 1, 
47,500,000 bushels have been sold to for- 
eign governments and 19,980,384 bushels to 
others, he said. 

Questioned on the barter of wheat for 
coffee, Mr. Milnor said it probably elimi- 
nated employment for 200 mill workers in 
the United States, but it quintupled wheat 
exports to Brazil. 

Mr. Milnor said coffee operations by 
Brazil make it reasonable to expect cof- 
fee prices will not be lower next Fall, 
before which, under the contract, the cof- 
fee can not be marketed. 

Senator Thomas asked how much wheat 
was bought or sold by the Grain Stabiliza- | 
tion Corporation on Nov. 22, 1930. 

Purchases of Grain 

Mr. Milnor said that the corporation 
bought 8,065,000 bushels Nov. 18 and 700.- 
000 Nov. 19, and it sold 940,000 Nov. 20; 
2,675,000 Nov. 21; and 3,375,000 Nov. 22. 

When prices went up rapidly after the 
heavy purchases, it was feared that a 
subsequent collapse would force the cor- 
poration to buy very heavily to hold the 
8l-cent price. It therefore sold to avoid 
greater difficulity later, he said. 

The corporation never has sold wheat 
short, he said. 

About one-fifth of the profits of the} 
Farmers National were from commissions 
on market dealings for the Stalibization 
Corporation. Mr. Milnor testified in reply | 
to Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

The largest amount borrowed at any one 
time from the Farm Bdard by the Stabili- 
zation Corporation was $260,245,000, Mr.| 
Milnor said, and for the Farmers National 
the peak amount was about $19,000,000. 

Before he was connected with the 
Farmers National, Mr. Milnor testified, 
he received a variable salary ranging up 
to $33,000 a year with a $10,000 drawing 
account. 

Profits of Farmers National 

The profits of the Farmers National 
to Oct. 31 ,have been $2,418,300, Mr. 
Milnor stated. Its gross brokerage charges 
for futures dealing for the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation were about $417,000 
he said. 

Senator Gore placed in the record a 
computation of charges by a cooperative 
for handling a certain grain sale, and 
asked Mr. Milnor to obtain comparable 
data for cooperatives in the Farmers Na- 
tional organization. 

Mr. Milnor replied to Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, that he could not 
agree that the Farm Board dominates the 
Farmers National. 


Mr. Wheeler asked if any of the profits | 


eo! the Farmers National have gone back 

to the farmer. Mr. Milnor said he did not 
believe so, it being considered better to 
build up a reserve fund. 

Senator Wheeler asked why W. G. Kel- 
logg “was dropped” as the original head 
of the Farmers National. Mr. Milnor 
said he could not answer. 

James C. Stone, Chairman of the Farm 
Board, said it was because Mr. Kellogg 
was believed not to have the organizing 
experience and ability required for the 
position. 

Factors in Price Changes 

During the recent wheat advance, the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation bought 
slightly more than 9,000,000 bushels of fu- 
tures, Mr. Milnor said, replying to Sen- 
ator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Min- 
nesota. He said this may have tended to 
raise prices, but other factors were largely 
responsible for the advance. 

When the speculators seek to accom- 
plish a rise or decline in prices, they con- 
trol an enormous amount of propaganda. 
Mr. Milnor said. 

The Stabilization Corporation has not 
sold its entire November quota of 5,000,000 
bushels in view o! declining prices, he 
said. 

Questioned as to it:e value of grain ex- 
changes to the producer, Mr. Milnor said 
they have aided in facilitating marketing 
If virtually all grain were handled coop- 
eratively, he said, the exchanges would 
not be necessary He commended the 
regulation adopted by the Chicago Board 
of Trade prohibiting foreign governments 
from selling short in the United States 
He also favored extension of the regula- 
tion to foreign individuals. He opposed a 
definite limit on day-to-day sales by in- 
dividuals on the market 

Income of Producers 

Mr. Creekmore then testified. The 
American Cotton Cooperative Association 
is owned and controiied by farmers’ co- 
operatives, he said. Mr. Creekmore said 
he receives $75,000 a year. Before taking 
his present position, he said, he received 
$12,000 a year from a_ corporation of 
which he owned 85 per cent of the stock. 
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lers in Excess 
Of Treasury Issue 


Tenc 


More Than Double Amount of 
$100,000,000 Series 


Subscriptions to the latest offerings of 
$100 
nouncement Nov. 27 by the Department of 
the Treasury which added that the securi- 


ties were sold on an average basis of 2.59 


per cent. 
The Treasury’s statement follows in full 
xt 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, announces that the tenders for 
$100,000,000, or thereabouts, of 93-day 
Treasury bills dated Nov. 30, 1931, and 
mattring March 2, 1932, which were of- 
fered on Noy. 23 were opened at the Fed- 
eral gres gbanks Nov. 27. 
i Tige, t ount applied for was $235,- 
4 pt for one bid of $50,000 at 
the Mate o ut 1.78 per cent, the high- 
ty m was 99.430, equivalent to an 
terest " about 2.21 per cent on an 
1 basis, The lowest bid accepted was 
2 equivalent to an interest rate of 
out 2.73: per cent on an annual basis. 
Q@nly, part of the amount bid for at the 
lattem, pri¢e. was accepted. The total 
imount of bids accepted was $100,490,000. 
Bre verage price of Treasury bills to be 
i@sued is.99.332, or an average rate on a 
bank discount basis of about 
cent. 


te 


2.59 per 


declared. His association includes about 
185,000 cotton growers out of k tofal of 
about 2,000,000, he said. 


Senator Wheeler asked what is the aver- | 


age annual income of the cotton produc- 
ers, and Mr. Creekmore said he believed it 
to be about $300. “And you as representa- 
tive of these poor devils get $75,000?” Sena- 
tor Wheeler asked. 

‘That’s correct,” Mr. Creekmore replied 

The association has borrowed a total of 
about $63,000,000 from the Farm Board, he 
said. 

The next highest salary to Mr. Creek- 
more’s in the Association is $35,000 paid 
to H. D. Safford, vice president in charge 
of sales, and C. O. Moser, vice president 
and secretary, is next with $15,000, Mr. 
Creekmore said. The aggregate of sal- 
aries paid in the Association is about $70,- 
000 a month, he stated. 

Dealings on Exchange 

The Association’s cotton exchange deal- 
ings are iargely through one concern in 
New York, Mr. Creekmore testified. Com- 
missions paid in New York have been 
about $450,000, he said, largely to or 
through the concern mentioned, Harriss 
& Voss. 

The sales are through the seat on the 
Cotton Exchange owned by Mr. Creek- 
more, he said, which reduces the commis- 
sions by one-half. The expense per bale of 
transactions during the last year was 
about 50 cents, he said. which he consid- 
ered “very satisfactory.” 

Senator Thomas said he saw no reason 
why so much should be paid to an agent 
for doing just as he is told. Mr. Creek- 
more replied an inexperienced agent 
might lose several times the $450,000, and 
there are also expenses involved in the 
transactions. The expense is decidedly 
less than that of private concerns, consid- 
ering the service, Mr. Creekmore said. 

Effect of Operations 

Mr. Creekmore replied tto the American 
Cotton Shippers Association denying the 
stabilization operations have discouraged 
investments in coton and declaring inves- 


/tors have bought more spot cotton than 
}ever before. He denied that the operations 


have reduced exports and lowered the 
quality of the crop. Replying to Senator 
Norris, Mr. Creekmore said there were 
many reasons why he did not want his 
present position and repeated conferences 
were held with him by A. C. C. A. direc- 
tors and members of the Farm Board be- 
fore he agreed to accept it. He, himself, 
suggested the amount of his salary, he 
said. 

Mr. Creekmore said Carl Williams, 
member of the Board, had told him he in- 
tended to draft Mr. Creekmore for the 


} position at the salary refused by Mr. Wil- 


liams. Mr. Creekmore said he could not 
afford to be drafted at such income be- 
cause he spent that much annually for 
insurance alone. 

He advocated passage of the so-called 
“net weight” law to stimulate the use of 
cotton fabric instead of jute for wrap- 
ping cotton bales. The hearing was ad- 


| journed until 10 a. m., Nov. 28. 


New Divorce Statute 
Applied in Arkansas 


‘State Supreme Court Denies 
Petition for Referendum 


LittLE Rock, ArK., Nov. 27. 

Arkansas’s 90-day divorce law, Act No 
71 enacted by the 1931 General Assembly, 
is in operation following a decision by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, which denied a 
petition for writ of mandamus brought by 
J. W. Westbrook, representative of the 
Home Protective Association of Arkansas, 
to require Secretary of State McDonald 
to file and certify a list of approximately 
12,000 petitions asking for a referendum 
on the act at the 1932 general election. 

The Supreme Court by a 5 to 2 decision 
upheld the Secretary of State in refusing 
as insufficient the petitions for a referen- 
dum. 

The court held the referendum peti- 
tions insufficient principally on _ the 
ground that the title of the proposed bal- 
| lot to be voted on was misleading. The 
court also ruled that J. W. Westbrook was 
without authority to bring the suit be- 
cause he was not a petitioner. 

The Arkansas divorce law requires only 
| two months residence before divorce suits 
}may be instituted and 30 days thereafter 
ja final decree can be granted. The act 
|does not change the existing causes for 
|divorce. They are cruelty, or “indignities 
| to the person of the other as shall render 
his or her condition intolerable,” adultery, 
conviction of a felony, bigamy, desertion 
or impotency. 


oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


1931 











Nov. 27, 


9 a. m.—Walter W. Stewart, of New 
York, economist, recently appointed by 
the Bank of International Settlements 
as a member of a committee to deter- 
mine Germany's capacity to pay repara- 
tions, called to pay his respects. 

9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held régularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12 m.—Col. Herbert Deakyne, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—The President received 
the football team of the University of 
Detroit. 

12:50 p. m.—The President received 
the football team of Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


000,000 in Government securities ag-_ 
| gregated $235,485,000, according to an an- 


\Tiis present duties are much heavier, he | 
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Services in World War 
of Field Artillery Units 
Recorded in Heraldry 


FET" FIELD ARTERY 


Shields of Artillery 
Record Wartime Deeds 


Coats of Arms Used by Three 
Regiments Described 


Coats of arms adopted by the Thir- 
teenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Regi- 
ments of Field Artillery are to a large 


extent symbolic of their participation and 
achievements in the World War. These 
military emblazonings hate the approval 
of the Department of War, as have the 
heraldic devices adopted by other regi- 
ments of the Field Artillery and other 
units of the United States Army. 

The three coats of arms shown here- 
with are reproductions of drawings pre- 
pared in the office of the Chief of Field 
Artillery, in which the symbols used in 
black and white engraving to represent 
the various colors and metals are em- 
ployed. Coats of arms ol the Army Air 
Corps units and of a number of Field 
Artillery Regiments have previously been 
reproduced in The United States Daily. 

The following descriptions of the coats 
of arms of the Thirteenth, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Regiments of Field Artillery are 
from the records of the office of the Chief 
of Field Artiilery 

The Thirteenth Regiment, Field Artil- 
lery, was organized in June, 1917, from 
the Fifth Field Artillery and took part in 
hostilities in France in the Fourth Divi- 
sion. Its most notable achievements were 
a march from Esnes to Malincourt during 
the night of Sept. 26-27, 1918, over very 
difficult terrain and zainst resistance 
and on the Vesle River, when heavy losses 
were sustained and two pieces put out ol 
action by direct hits ; 

The night march to Malincourt is com- 
memorated by the dragon crest, that 
mythical animal typifying the inferno 
that prevailed that night. The Vesle epi- 
sode is shown by the broken howitzer. 
The bend is taken from the arms of Lor- 
raine, where the heaviest fighting of the 
regiment occurred. The moito reads: 
“Without Fear, Favor or the Hope of Re- 
ward.” or 

The Fifteenth Regiment was organized 
in 1917 by transfer of men from the 
Fourth Field Artillery. The old regiment 
is indicated by the canton. The Fifteenth 
Regiment was a part of the Second Divi- 
sion overseas and took part in the heaviest 
fighting 
The extent of the operations are indi- 
cated by the five wavy bars on the shield 
representing the four hostoric French 
rivers, the Aisne, Marne, Meuse, and 
Moselle and, finally, the Rhine, which the 
Regiment crossed 

The Crest shows on a wreath of the 
colors, a French 75-mm. field gun, the 
wheel charged with the shoulder insignia 





of 


of the Regiment—a vertical black oblong 
with the white star and Indian head of 
the Second Division The motto read 
‘Allons.” 

In the coat of arms of the Sixteenth 
Regiment the field is red for artillery 
The dancette fess is for the hills and 
mountains—King’s Mountain, N. C.; Hill 


394, near Verdun; Hill 295, north of Sept- 
arges, France; the Landskrons, Rhine- 
land, and Mount Rainier, Wash.—with 
which the regiment's history is connected 


The black is for the battle losse 
The three stars are lor the three majo1 
operations of the World War in which 


the regiment took part. The horse's head 
indicates a mounted regiment and the ivy 
leaf is taken from the Fourth Division 
shoulder insignia. The motto reads: ‘““Mac- 
te Nova Virtute’—‘Bravery Ever Increas- 
ing.” 


State Official Sentenced 
For Violating Injunction 
Mapison, WIs., Nov. 27. 
A fine, with an alternative of a 30-day 
sentence, has been assessed against the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Joseph D 
Beck, for violating a circuit court injunc- 
tion prohibiting him from mailing lists 


|of Wisconsin grocers and dealers who sell 


oleomargarine. The sentence was entered 
by Judge A. G. Zimmerman, but suspended 
until Dec. 1. 

Judge Zimmerman, of the Circuit Court 
for Dane County, had issued an injunc- 
tion restraining Commissioner Beck from 
circulating lists of oleomargarine dealers 
on the ground that circulation of the lists 
constitutes unfair and unlawful practices 


discriminating against the oleomargarine 
industry and in favor of the dairy in- 
dustry. 


| 


Shows Gain for | 


Gold Production 


‘Health Program and Steps 

| For Relief of Destitution 

| Included Among Gover- 
nor’s Recommendations 


Thirteen recommendations for improved | 
efficiency in the administration of Alaska, 
including an extension of educational fa- | 
cilities, a five-year program of public! 
health service, and the employment of na- 
| tives in Government schools and hospitals 
as a means of relieving destitution, are 
presented by Gov. George A. Parks in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Gold output from all sources, amount- 
ing to $8,476,000, increased over the previ- 
ous year, the report explains. 

Makes 13 Recommendations 


A statement issued by the Department 
of the Interior summarizing the report 
follows in full text: 

The Governor of Alaska, in his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
makes 13 recommendations bearing on the 
administration of that Territory as fol- 
lows: 

1. A survey of the native communities 
in the Territory by the Office of Indian 
Affairs disclosed that there are 25 villages 
with a school population of more than 25 
children where there are no school facili- 
ties. There are a far greater number of | 
small communities which have a school 
population of 10 or more children who are | 
denied the privilege of attending school. | 
This is an unfortunate situation and 
should be corrected. The construction of | 


not less than 10 schools each year until 
;every community is equipped with ade- 
quate facilities is recommended. 


Medical Director Sought 

2. Safeguarding the health of the native | 
people is one of the most important func- 
tions of the Office of Indian Affairs. A 
large staff of nurses and doctors are em- 
ployed in this work. The appointment! 
of a medical director will promote ef- 
ficiency and place the service on a better 
operating basis. Funds are available for 
|the necessary personnel, and the early 
appointment of a qualified officer is re- 
spectfully urged. 

3. There are sections of the Territory, 
larger than some of the smaller, States, 
which are without hospitals or medical 
}service of any kind. Practically all of 
}the population in these sections are na- 
tive people. The Office of Indian Affairs 
has information on nearly all of the dis- 
tricts and can prepare a statement which 
will show the number of hospitals re- 
quired and the order of their importance. 
A five-year program, which will provide | 
adequate facilities in every section should 
be prepared and approved. The hospital 


boat on the Yukon River should be re- 
placed with a new vessel completely 
quipped for the service 

4. Relief of destitution among the na- 
tives is a serious problem in normal times. | 
Always there are a number of the aged 
people who must be cared for, and in 
the past appropriations for this purpose 
have been inadequate This year there 


has been more illness than usual in many 
ctions. Low prices and scarcity of fur 
have deprived many natives of their only | 
source of income. | 
Unemployment Increases 
Curtailed activities in fishing have re- 
sulted in unemployment. All of these 
factors have contributed to an abnormal 
condition, and during the coming Winter 


the appeals for assistance will be far 
greater than ever before. More funds will | 
be needed for relief of destitution. 


Wherever there are Government schools 
or hospitals it is feasible to provide work 
for a limited number of natives. The 
school grounds can be improved and the 
buildings repaired, but in many instances 
supplies must be purchased and distrib- 


uted An emergency appropriation to 
meet these demands is recommended. 

5. For administrative purposes, under 
the Office of Indian Affairs, the Territory 
is divided into districts. Each district is 
provided with a headquarters office in 
charge of a local superintendent This 

tem requires a duplication of records 
and unnecessary correspondence The 
discontinuance of the district offices and 
the appointment of inspectors under the | 


general superintendent would promote ef- 
ficiency and permit better coordination of 
the work. This change is recommended 

6. The reindeer council has prepared a 
plan for an organization to supervise the 
reindeer industry. The program was sug- | 
gested by a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Estimates cov- 
ering the cost of the proposed organiza- 
tion have been submitted. Approval of 
the plan and increased appropriations are 
requested 

Limited Fishing in Yukon Urged 

7. The Yukon River has been closed to 
commercial fishing for several years and 
reports indicate that the runs are again 
normal. The closing of the river deprived 
the natives and other residents of the 
lower Yukon of one source of income and 
they are sorely ip need of assistance now. 
Limited commercial fishing by bona fide 
residents should be permitted if investi- 
gations by the Bureau of Fisheries disclose 
that such action can be taken without 
jeopardizing the future supply or depriv- 
ing the residents along the upper reaches 
of the river of their food 

8. The Alaska Road Commission 
prepared and submitted a _ tentative 
year program for maintenance and im- 
provement of the existing road system 
outside of the national forest in the Ter- 
ritory. The proposed program will enable 
the Commission to coordinate the work on 
its various projects and reduce mainte- 
nance and construction costs. The ap- 
proval of the program is urged. 

9. Recommendations for the improve- 
ment of Dry Pass are before Congress. 
Reports on proposed improvements of 
Gastineau Channel and Sitka Harbor 
have been submitted to the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army. Surveys are 
authorized to determine the feasibility of 
mproving the Stikine River channel, 
Wrangell Harbor, Petersburg Harbor and 
Salmon River. 

These projects are essential in the in- 
terest of future development of the terri- 
tory and its industries and should be au- 
thorized. If the work can be undertaken 
next session it will relieve the local un- 
employment situation, 

Revision in Placer Regulations 

10. The repeal of existing restrictions 
which limit the locations of placer claims 
13 urged by commercial organizations and 
the Alaska Legislature. The,present law 
discourages the exploitation of low grade 
placer deposits and should be amended to 
conform to the mining laws of the public- 
land States. 

11. Glacier Bay and many of the other 
larger inlets have not been charted in 
sufficient detail. These waters should be 
wire dragged and the charts brought up 
to date. Each year there is an increasing 
number of pleasure craft in the territory 
and every effort should be made to en- 
courage this travel, 


has 
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12. The present boundaries of Mount 
McKinley National Park are not satis- 
factory and should be changed to con- 
form more closely to the natural boun- 
Garies. Some of the lands now within the 
park should be excluded and other de- 
sirable areas be within the reserve. Ap- 


propriate legislation is recommended 
13. In many sections of the Territory 
ithe native people rely on the fur-bearing | 
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Bagrces rae 
A buildings 
have been 


in the location of public 
_in the National Capital 
incorporated in a_ revised 
plan_of the “Triangle” site—with base 
on Fifteenth Street and latterals on 
Pennsylvania Avenue (left) and Consti- 
tution Avenue (right) converging at the | 
Capitol grounds—just prepared by the | 
Office of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department. The plan 
presents an architectural perspective of | 
the designs of the proposed buildings | 
and grounds in the unified treatment of 
the entire area, as shown. | 


Washington College Studen 
_ Said to Require 


| lead. 
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Vocational Help 


Development of Initiative in 
Talented Pupils Urged by 
Member of the Civil Serve 
ice Commission 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
trunk in the garret. What I do mean is 
that, other things being equai, the college- 
trained man or woman may be expected to 
The obligation, therefore, resting 
upon the university to teach, to guide, to 
fully equip in mind, body, and spirit, for 


business and social leadership, is a heavy 
one. 

I think the colleges and _ universities 
themselves are partly responsible for the 
fact that not more than one-third of the 


| freshman _ classes are found in the senior 


| classes. Many who enter upon a college 
| career, of course, have no business to un- 
| dertake it. They have not the mental or 





Positions of Public Buildings Altered 


In ‘Triangle’ Area of National Capital 


Two Portions of Area Unassigned in Realignment Pre- 


pared by Architect of 


A revised plan of the “triangle” ares 
in the National Capital, just prepared by 
the Office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Department of the Treasury, in- 
corporates changes in the location of pub- 
lic building in this group. An archi- 
tectural perspective of the designs of the 
buildings and grounds in the unified treat- 
ment of the entire project is presented 
by the plan. 

The plan is explained by the Office of 
the Supervising Architect, as follows: 

At the base of the triangle, between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets and 
Pennsylvania and Constitution avenues, 
is located the Department of Commerce, 
construction of which is nearing comple- 
tion. 

Between Twelfth and Fourteenth 
streets a group of buildings will enclose 
a grand court. Facing Constitution Ave- 
nue the Department of Labor will be quar- 
tered at the corner of Fourteenth Street, 
while the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will be housed in a building at the 
corner of Twelfth Street. Facing Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the Post Office Depart- 


ment will occupy a building on the cor-| 


ner of Twelfth Street. No establishment 
has yet been assigned to the building at 
the corner of Fourteenth Street. This 
area has been cleared, with the exception 


Planes May Be Used 


In Rescue of Indians 


No Expense Will Be Spared to 
Assist Snowbound Band 


No expense wil be spared in rescuing 
the remaining 300 Navajo and Zuni In- 
dians snowbound in the mountains 
southwestern New Mexico, Commissioner 
Charles J. Rhoads, of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, stated orally Nov. 27 

The action of the Commissioner was 
in response to telegrams from Supt. John 
Hunder of the Navajo reservation and 
Supt. George A. Trotter of the Zuni reser- 
vation, he said. 
information was supplied: 

Latest reports indicate that there have 
been eight deaths from freezing among 
the band of Indians caught in the grip 


of the’ blizzard in southwestern New | 
Mexico. But 300 of the 1,300 Navajo and 
Zuni Indians remain-yet to be rescued 


Their rescue is imminent. 
ties have 
airplane may be used to find them and 
drop provisions. The storm overtook the 
Indians while they were in the mountains 
gathering nuts. 

The superintendents of both agencies 
have been authorized by the-Office of In- 


dian Affairs to hire airplanes from a 
nearby airport, if necessary, in conduct- 
ing the rescue, and drop food to those 


snowbound. They have been authorized 
to hire a snow plow, if necessary, in fa- 


cilitating the rescue work. 
animals as their principal source .of in- 
come. Last year there was a scarcity of 


tur and low prices prevailed. As a result, 
the trappers are confronted with a serious 


situation and unless some relief is af- 
forded there may be much distress. An 
open season on all small fur bearers is 


recommended in all sections where this is 
possible without endangering the future 
upply. 

The Governor reports that the Alaskan 
production of gold increased 
mately $1,500.000 for the past year. 

The total gold output from all sources 
is estimated to be $8.476.000 as compared 
to $7,761,000 in 1929, and of this amoynt 
$4,837,000, or 57 per cent, was derived 
trom placers. 

Copper minerals are widely distributed 
in many sections of the Territory, but 
mining of these ores has been confined 
to two districts—the Kennecott mines in 
the Copper River region and the Latouche 
properties in Prince William Sound 

The sharp decline in the price of cop- 
per caused a curtailment in operations 
in both districts. The mines at Latouche 
were closed and the annual production of 


the Kennecott mines was materially re- 
duced The copper recovered from all 
sources is estimated to be 32,651,000 
pounds, valued at $4,244,000. In 1929 the 


production of 40,510,000 pounds was val- | 


ued at $7.130,000. 


Seaching par-| 
been sent out for them and an} 


Treasury Department 





| of the present quarters of the Post Office 
Department and the building housing the 
District of Columbia government, both 
to be removed eventually. No construc- 
‘tion is in» progress. 

The building for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, already erected, faces Constitu- 
tion Avenue between Tenth and Twelfth 
streets. No establishment has yet been 
assigned to the corresponding building 
facing Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Department of Justice will be quar- 
tered in a building between Ninth and 
Tenth streets and extending the entire 
width of the narrowing triangle. 

The Archives Building, the location of 
which has been changed from the original 
plan, will be erected between Seventh and 
Ninth streets, full width of the triangle. 

At the apex of the triangle, save for a 
point of parking at the extreme tip, will 
be the building assigned to the Coast 
Guard. 

Contracts have been awarded for con- 
struction of buildings for the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Coast Guard and 
for the Archives Building and work is 
proceeding. 
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© © Hides and Tallow 


;the moral stamina. They are eliminated 
early. Others are discarded somewhere 
| along the line by the university officials 
because they fail to make the grade 
through sheer laziness. Others leave be- 
cause of economic conditions in their 
homes. 

I think, though, that a large percentage 
of the students who drop out in the 
sophomore or the junior year do so be- 
cause they got off on the wrong foot in 
the beginning and lose interest in a course 
of training to which they are not adapted, 
or because they find the university pro- 
gram so cut-and-dried and so exacting 
that they have little time or opportunity 
for pioneering and the development of 
| initiative. 
| . Need of Guidance 


At the outset these young men and 
women need guidance and advice. The in- 
terest of the student alone should not be 
the only consideration of those who are 
charged with vocational guidance. The 
needs of industry, of the professions, and 
of the arts should be considered, and 
should be frankly discussed with the stu- 
dent before he undertakes a _ four-year 
course with a definite objective in view. 

Further, I think a vocational guidance 
program should, so far as is possible, 
determine through tests of mentality and 
adaptability whether the student is of the 
type to undertake a particular course. I 
doubt if it is possible for a college or uni- 
versity to insist upon a student entering 
upon training for law, medicine, or engi- 
neering, when he is dead set upon equip- 
ping himself to be a writer or an artist, 
but I do believe that after proper tests 
have been made the university authorities 
should try to convince the student that 
he has no chance in the world to be a 
| Writer or an artist if the tests show 
such to be the case. 

Of course, the university will make mis- 
takes, for psychology never can be an ex- 
act science; but in the sum total, I think 
such a course of action will be justified, 

Civil Service Tests 


Large numbers of recent graduates who 
enter civil service examinations for tech- 
nical, professional, or scientific positions 
fail utterly in the examination tests or 
else fall down on the job after they are 
appointed. The examination tests are de- 
signed with the utmost care, and any 
properly-equipped senior student should 
be able to pass the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s examination in the specialty for 
university. Mere vocational equipment does 
number do not. 

I believe the college courses are adee 
quate. The only reason I can think of for 
the large percentage of failures is that 
those who enter the examinations have 
been out of tune to the particular line of 
study they have pursued and therefore 
have not fully absorbed what the training 
course attempted to give them. 

To be continued in the 

Nov. 30, 


issue of 








_ BETTER 
_ LEATHER‘ ° ° 


of 


once 


| the sole reason for cattle raising 


| 





sso 2 important. 


The following additional | 


K £cepine anthrax germs out 
of the country, preventing disease among cattle, 


making the leather fit the shoe, seeking substitutes 
for the disappearing, tannin-containing chestnut 
trees—these are just a few of the important things 
the government does to help. 


These activities are described in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 


in this field, in the new series on 


approxi- | 





@ 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


Now Running 





Educational Department 


Che United States Baily 


Unless there is an improvement in mar- | 


ket conditions and an increase in the 
price of copper we may anticipate a fur- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] 
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ction Is Not Removable Because of | 


aati Residence of Beneficiaries 
Charge That Trainmen Did) 
Not Stop Train and Flag 
Crossing Declared Not 
Sustained by Evidence 


'Action Taken by Appellate 


WILLIAM H. MECON, ADMINISTRATOR, ETC.,/iS liable for costs in the event of failure] Tril n l ‘ P ling 
2IuNnal in rocee gs 


Vv. | te recover and for attorneys’ fees to those 
FITZSIMMONS DRILLING Co., INC., ET AL. he employs to bring the suit, and in the 

On Its Calendar for the 
Day Is Announced 


Validity of Virginia Levy on 
Distribution Plant of Sys- 
tem Challenged as Dis- 


criminatory 





Supreme Court of the United States. event of success, the amount recovered 

No, 32. must be held for disposal according to 

|On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court law, and if he does not pay the same 

| of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. over to the parties entitled, he would be 
|Roy T. Forp (THEOpoRE H. Havcu, A. H.' liable therefor on his official bond.” 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Appointment of administrator—Attack 
on appointment in administrator’s action for death— 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
v. 
EDWARD WALTERS, ETC. 
supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 52. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
Bruce A. CAMPBELL (H. O’B. COOPER, 

RupotpH J. Kramer, S. R. Prince, L. E. 

JEFFRIES, R. E. COSTELLO and SAMUEL B. 

McPueeters with him on brief), for pe- 

titioner; CHarLes A. Licw (Louis E. 

MILLER with him on brief), for re- 

spondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
‘Nov. 23, 1931 

Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. : 

This action was instituted in a State| 
court and removed to the District Court 
for Eastern Missouri. Respondent, the 
minor plaintiff, averred,in his declaration, 
that as he was in the act of crossing de- 
fendant’s track on Bond Avenue, East St. 
Louis, he was struck by a train and se- 
riously injured. The a alleged 
was failure to sound a bell or other signal 
when the train was approaching the cross- 
ing, failure to maintain a proper and 
sufficient lookout, and failure to comply 
with an order of the Llinois Commerce | 
Commission requiring defendant to stop | 
all trains and flag the crossing before they | 
crossed Bond Avenue. The answer was a 
general denial. 

At the trial both parties presented | 
proofs, and at the close of the plaintiff's | 
case, as well as at the conclusion of all 
the evidence, the defendant moved for a 
binding direction, which was refused. The 
trial judge withdrew from the jury's con- 
sideration all the specifications of negli- 
gence except that which charged a failure | 
to stop the train and flag the crossing 
before proceeding over Bond Avenue. He 
charged the jury that if these precautions 
were omitted the verdict should be for 
plaintiff, but if they were observed, they 
should find for defendant. The ? found | 
for the plaintiff, and on appeal the Cir-| 
cuit Court of Appeals affirmed a judg- 
ment entered upon that verdict. (Note No.) 
1.) This court granted certiorari. (Note | 
No. 2.) We need consider only whether 
upon the whole case defendant was en- 
titled to a binding direction. 


Place of Accident Described 

The tracks on which the acciacnt oc-| 
curred extend from the railway company’s | 
main line to a freight yard and run 2v-| 
proximately north and _ south, almos: | 

arallel with, and some 75 feet west of, 
Eighth Street. Bond Avenue, which ex- 
tends eastwardly and westwardly, crosses 
the tracks at a right angle. The train 
involved in the accident consisted of a 
locomotive running tender-first and pull- 
ing 50 freight cars in a northerly di- 
rection from the freight yard towards the 
main tracks. | 

The plaintiff called four adult witnesses 
who were at the scene of the accident, 
none of whom saw its actual occurrence. | 
Each of them was to the east of the train 
and each first noticed the plaintiff lying 
to the west of it after the locomotive and 
several cars had completely crossed Bond 
Avenue. 

The plaintiff, who was between five and 
six years of age at the time of the acci-| 
dent, testified that he was about to cross 
the railroad tracks from west to east and | 
Was struck by the front of the locomo-| 
tive. He stated repeatedly that the train 
Was coming from the north, whereas it 
is beyond question that it was coming} 
from the south; and he described the por- | 
tion of the locomotive which struck him | 
as the front end which had the cow-}| 
catcher and headlight on it, although it| 
is beyond question that the tender was | 
in front. He twice denied that he saw 
the train before he was struck, then said | 
he saw it half a block distant when he 
Was on the first track (there were three 
tracks.at this point and the train was 
on the easternmost) and did not see it 
again until just as he was struck. He 
did not testify whether or not the train 
stopped. 


Testimony Reviewed 

A boy, nine years old at the date of} 
the occurrence, who was standing near 
the crossing, deposed that several boys 
traversed the tracks before the train 
reached Bond Avenue, and that the plain- 
tiff, following these boys, was hit by it 
and thrown back. He stated there was 
a box car in front of the locomotive, and | 
that the car had passed before the plain- 
tiff received his injury. He probably con- 
fused the tender with a box car, and his 
description of the accident would indicate 
that the plaintiff collided with the side| 
of the locomotive near the cab. | 

A girl, who was 10 years old at the) 
time of the accident, testified that she| 
saw the occurrence from the vestibule 
of a school house located south of Bond 
Avenue and west of the railroad tracks. 
She stated that she was able to see what 
happened by looking through an aperture 
in a board fence caused by the falling 
down of a gate in the fence. The only| 
gate to which her testimony could have 
referred was at a point so situated with| 
reference to the crossing as to render 
it impossible for one standing where she | 
was to see the crossing through the gate- | 
way. She says the locomotive struck the) 
laintiff, but does not say what part of | 
t came into contact with him. She also 
states that the train did not stop before 
entering upon the crossing. 

Only one of the adult witnesses stated 
the train did not come to a stop. She 
was a passenger in an automobile, travel- 
ling west on Bond Avenue, which was 
held up by the passing train. This tes- 
timony was shown to have no adequate 
foundation by her admission that when 
she first noticed the train the locomo- 
tive and several cars had crossed Bond 
Avenue. 

Speed of Train Discussed 

It is argued tnat It may be inferred 
from the speed of the train when some 
of the witnesses observed it crossing other 
streets as well as Bond Avenue, and from 
a guess of the engineer as to the time] 
required to get up such speed after a full | 
stop, that none could have been made 
at Bond Avenue. But the argument 
amounts to mere speculation in view of 
the limited scope of the witnesses’ obser- 
vation, the down grade of the railway 
tracks at the point, and the time ele- 
ment involved. ‘(Compare C. M. & St 
P. R. Co. v. Coogan, 271 U. S. 472.) Five 
witnesses for defendant testified that a 
full stop was made and the crossing 
flagged, and that no one was hit by the 
rear of the tender, which was the front 
of the train. 

An examination of the record requires 
the conclusion that the evidence on the 
issue whether the train was stopped be- 
fore crossing Bond Avenue was so insub- 
stantial and insufficint that it did not 
ustify a submission .¥ that issue to the 
njury. Gulf M. & N. R. Co. v. Wells, 
275 U. S. 455; Kansas C. C. Ry. Co. v. 
Jones, 276 U. S. 303; N. Y. Cetnral R. R, 
vy. Ambrose, 280 U. S. 486; Gunning v. 
Cooley, 281 U. S. 90, 93; A. T. & S. F, Ry. 
Co. v. Toops, 281 U. S. 351. 

There is no proof whatever 
alleged failure to stop before entering 
the crossing was the proximate cause of 
the plaintiff's injury. Such direct testi- 
mony as there is on his behalf indicates 
a collision between him and the side of 
the train after the front part of it, which 
in this case was the rear end of the 
tender, had passed him; and all of the 
évidence both for plaintiff and for de- 


that the 


Note No. 1.—47 F. (2d) 3. 
Note No. 2.—283 U. S. 815. 


|of action for death by wrongful act. 
}a proceeding is required to be brought 


; court. 


|S. 


Meyer and S. J. Montcomery with him 
on brief), for petitioner; Grorce F. 


SHort and T. Austin Gavin (Horace H. | 


Hacan, Hat C. THurMAN, Ray S. FEL- 
Lows, THOMAS K. FREEMAN and JOSEPH 
A. GILL Jr., with them on the brief), 
for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 23, 1931 
Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 
Smith, a citizen and resident of Okla- 


|homa, died as a result of injuries alleged | 
}to have been negligently inflicted by the | 
His widow was appointed | 


respondents. 
administratrix of his estate by an Okla- 
homa probate court, and, as such, insti- 
tuted an action for damages in a district 
court of that State (sections 822-825, 
Comp. Stat. Okla. 1921), creating a _— 
Suc 


by the administrator, 
The amonut recovered does not constitute 
assets of the estate, but is to be divided 
between the widow and children. 

The cause was removed to the United 
States District Court. The administrators 
filed a motion to remand, which was over- 
ruled. She then dismissed the action. 
Subsequently she brought a second suit 
as administratrix, against the respondents 
and certain of their employes, upon the 
same cause of action, in a district court 


|}of Oklahoma; and a little later brought 


u third against the same or some of the 
same defendants in another State district 
Both were removed into the ap- 
propriate ited States district courts. 
Motions to remand were overruled, and 
both were thereupon dismissed by the 
plaintiff. 

The widow resigned as administratrix 
and upon her request the propate court 
appointed petitioner as administrator. He 
was and is a resident and citizen of 
Louisiana, of which State the respondent 
Fitzsimmons Drilling Company is also a 
citizen. He filed the present action in a 
State court, and the respondents again 
removed to the United States District 
Court. The petitioner having moved to 
remand the respondents answered charg- 
ing iraud and collusion on the part of 
the widow, her attorney, and the peti- 
tioner, the alleged object of which was to 


|prevent removal by having an adminis- 
trator appointed whose citizenship was | 


the same as that of one of the defendants. 
A hearing was had at which it was 
proved that the motive for the appoint- 


ment was to obviate the diverse citizen- | 


ship of the parties which had justified the 
removal of the earlier suits, and that pe- 


| titioner had, as a favor to the widow and 


her attorney, agreed to act as adminis- 
trator. The district court refused to re- 
mand. To this refusal the petitioner 
saved proper exceptions, 


Jurisdiction of Courts 


Against Administrators | 


It should perhaps be remarked that in 
this last suit there was included a second 
cause of action for pain and suffering 


;caused the decreased between the date 
of his injury and that of his death; but | 


no question here arises in respect of this 
cause of action, and for present purposes 
it may be disregarded. 

At the trial on the merits a demurrer 
to petitioner's evidence was sustained, and 
judgment for respondents resulted. On 
appeal the circuit court affirmed, hold- 
ing that the cause was properly removed 
(47 F. (2d) 28). This court granted cer- 
tiorari (283 U. S. 815). 

It is settled that thé Federal courts 
have jurisdiction of suits by and against 
executors and administrators if their citi- 
zenship be diverse from that of the op- 
posing party, although their testators or 
intestates might not have been entitled to 
sue or been liable to suit in those courts 
for want of diversity of citizenship. Chil- 
dress v. Emory, 8 Wheat, 642; Coal Co. 
v. Blatchford, 11 Wall. 172; Rice v. Hous- 
ton, 13 Wall. 66; Amory v. Amory, 95 U. 

186; Blake v. McKim, 103 U. S. 336; 
American Bible Society v. Price, 110 U. S. 
61; Continental Insurance Company v. 
Rhoads, 119 U .S. 237. 

It was, however, held by the court be- 
low that this principle is inapplicable to 
a case, like the present, where the admin- 
istrator sues not for the benefit of the 
estate, but of certain named beneficiaries 
amongst whom the amount recovered 
must be divided. That court likened such 
a case to one where suit by the beneficiary 
is required to be brought in the name of 
a State, county, or official body, although 
such nominal plaintiff has no interest in 
the result and is not permitted to control 
the litigation ‘McNutt v. Bland, 2 How. 9; 
Maryland v. Baldwin, 112 U. S. 490); or to 
actions instituted by a next friend, where 
it has been held that the infant is the 
real party in interest, whose citizenship 
determines the question of diversity (Voss 
v. Neineber, 68 Fed. 947; Blumenthal v. 
Craig, 81 Fed. 320). 


Petitioner’s Contention 
On Bringing Suit 


The petitioner insists that where an 
administrator is required to bring the suit 
undér a statute giving a right to recover 
for death by wrongful act, and is, as here, 
charged with the responsibility for the 
conduct or settlement of such suit and 
the distribution of its proceeds to the 
persons entitled under the statute, and 
is liable upon his official bond for failure 
to act with diligence and fidelity, he is 
the real party in interest and his citizen- 
ship, rather than tha* of the beneficiaries, 
is determinative of YW deral jurisdiction. 
This we think is the correct view. The 
applicable statutes make the adminis- 
trator the trustee of an express trust and 
require the suit to be brought and con- 
trolled by him. 

Under these circumstances the rule 
laid down in Mexican Central Ry. Co. v. 
Eckman, 187 U. S. 429, is aplicable. That 
was an action in a Federal court in Texas 
by a guardian, a citizen of that State, 
against a Massachusetts corporation, 
recover for an injury to a minor which 
occurred in Mexico. 

A plea in abatement averred that the 
ward and his parents were citizens of 
Illinois and that the court was therefore 
without jurisdiction. This court examined 
the State law and ascertained that it 
authorized a guardian to bring suit in his 
own name. It was held that his citizen- 


the right to resort 
At page 434 it was said: 

“If in the State of the forum the gen- 
eral guardian has the right to bring suit 
in his own name as such guardian, and 
Goes so, he is to be treated as the party 
plaintiff so far as Federal jurisdiction is 
concerned, even though suit might have 
been instituted in the name of the ward 
by guardian ad litem or next friend. He 


Ch. 3, Art. 
Stat. Okla. 1921; 
Ry. Co., 66 Okla 
Co. v. Young, 
sec. 211, Comp 


XXVIT, secs. 824-825, Comp. 
Sanders v, Chicago, R. I. & P 
313; Aetna Casualty & Surety 
107 Okla. 151 Ch. 3, Art. V, 
Stat. Okla. 1921. 


fendant is consistent with this view of 
, What happened. It is clear that on this 
ground also a binding direction in favor 
of the defendant should have been given. 

The judgment is reversed and the case 
remanded to the District Court for further 
proceedings in conformity with this opin- 
ion 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice Stone took no part in the 


| consideration or decision of this case. 


if there be one.} 


to | 


See also City of Detroit v. Blanchfield, 


13 F. (2d) 13. 
It 


whether the statute provides that 


| the estate. 


114 Fed. 918; Bisho 


| 232 Fed. 708. 


The court below relied on Stewart 
|B. & O. R. R. Co., 168 U. S. 445. 
}authority is not in point. 
the question whether an 
j}appointed in 


currin 


jin the name of the State. 
| distribution of the amount 


avoid jurisdiction by 
diversity of citizenshi 
sidered in the case. 


demonstrate that a fraud was 
trated to avoid Federal 


her successive actions her attorney 


State agent in Oklahoma. 


e 


court to act as administrator. 





utes Oklahoma 1921: 1141, 


1153, 
| 1188, 1189, Ch. 5, Art. IIT.) 


derson, 211 Fed. 301). It 


jurisdiction. 


Motives of the Parties 
In Procuring Appointment 


|appointment is immaterial upon 


| upon it. 
| The case falls clear! 
|thorities announcing t 


he 


;}cause of action against those 


|ferent situation—that 


|cable to the present case, where it 


{claimed a plaintiff was procured for the 


; Same purpose, 
| 


jnot amount to an 


no allegafion that 
joinder was 


fraudulent, and _ will 


}308; C., B. & Q. R. R. v. 


|hart, 227 U. S. 184. The 


|to justify removal in 


ley, 173 U. S. 243; Wecker v. 


176; and Wilson v. 
257 U. S. 92. 


The case comes to no more than this: 
There being, under Oklahoma law, a right | 
|to have a nonresident appointed admin- 
jistrator, the parties in interest lawfully 
applied to an Oklahoma court, and peti- 
|; tioner was appointed administrator, with 
that the cause of action for 
|the wrongful death of the decedent vested 
jin him. His citizenship being the same 
jas that of one of the defendants there 
|was no right of removal to the Federal 
court; and it is immaterial that the mo- 
|tive for obtaining his appointment and | 
qualication was that he might thus be| 
clothed with a right to institute an ac- 
|tion which could not be so removed on 


|the result 


| the ground of diversity of citizenship. 


We are of opinion that the petitioner’s | 
!motion to remand the cause to the State | 
The | 
judgment must be reversed and the cause | 
remanded to the United States District 


court should have been granted. 


Court with directions to set 
judgment and remand 
State court. 

Reversed. 


Deduction for Real Estate 


aside 


In Tax on National Banks 


New Or eans, La., Nov. 27. | 


upon national 


‘ the 
ship, not that of his ward, determined| bank's equity in real estate instead of 


to the Federal court. |its full value, does not constitute an un- 
|lawful discrimination, the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has just | 


In computing 
bank shares, 


the tax 


a deduction of only 


held in a _ case entitled The Citizens 


Southern National Bank y. City of At-| 


lanta. 


The Georgia law, that there may 


deducted in arriving at the value of na- 


tional bank 
assessment, 
capital 


shares for the purposes 
the amount or value 
actually invested 


Revised Statutes, the opinion ruled. 


Massachusetts Files Brief 


In Federal Estate Tax Case 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has filed with the Supreme Court of the 
amicus curiae 
case entitled 

The Circuit 
Circuit 
Massachusetts inheritance 
tax was not deductible in computing the 


United States a brief as 
in the Federal estate tax 
Leach v. Nichols. No. 468. 
Court of Appeals for the First 
held that the 


has been held that the same rule 
applies in the case of suits by administra- | 
tors to recover for death by wrongful oe, 
the 
amount recovered be for certain relatives 
of the decedent or be general assets of 
Harper v. N. & W. R. Co., 36 
Fed. 102; Popp v. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 96 
Fed. 465; C. H. & D. R. Co. v. Thiebaud, 
v. B. & M. R. R. Co., | 
117 Fed. 771; Memphis St. Ry. Co. v. Bobo, | 


That 
It dealt with 
administrator 
the District of Columbia 
could bring suit there for a death oc- 
in Maryland—the latter’s statute 
providing that such suit should be brought 
It was held 
that the suit might be maintained, as the 
administrator would be required to make 
recovered in 
}accordance with the laws of Maryland. 
No question of a fraudulent attempt to 

reason of lack of 
Pp arose or was con- 


The respondents assert that the pres- 
ent case is taken out of the general rule 
by its peculiar facts, which it is alleged | 
perpe- | 
jurisdiction. | 
They point out that after the widow in|} 
Rer capacity as administratrix had _ re-| 
peatedly failed to prevent the ae of 

ad | 
her resign and nominate in her stead the | 
| petitioner, who did not know her, had not 
known the decedent, knew of no assets 
in Louisiana, and consented to be substi- 
tuted for her as a favor to her attorney; 
that petitioner did not sign his own bond, | 
did not come to the State of Oklahoma 
to be appointed, and upon his appoint- 
|ment at once named the widow as his} 


They concede, as they must, that as 
nonresident he was qualified under the 
Oklahoma law if appointed by the probate | 
(See the 
following sections of the Compiled very 
1159, 


His appointment was regular and in 
|accordance with the statutes and the de- 
cree of the probate court may not be 
collaterally attacked in the present pro- 
ceeding (see McGehee v. McCarley, 91 Fed. 
; 462; American Car & Foundry Co. v. An- 
is nevertheless 
jinsisted that if the petitioner’s appoint- 
|ment was accomplished for the purpose | 
of avoiding diversity of citizenship and | 
consequent removal into the United States | 
| court, the parties to that proceeding—the 
petitioner, the widow, and her attorney— 
were in a conspiracy to C@efeat Federal 


But it is clear that the motive or pur- 
pose that actuated any or all of these 
parties in procuring a lawful and valid 
the 
|question of identity or diversity of citi- 
|zenship. To go behind the decree of the 
| probate court would be collaterally to at- 
tack it not for lack of jurisdiction of the 
| subject matter or absence of jurisdictional 
|facts, but to inquire into purposes and 
|motives of the parties before that court 
| when, confessedly, they practiced no fraud 


within the au- 
t principle that 
in a removal proceeding the motive of a 
plaintiff in joining defendants is imma- 
| terial, provided there is in good faith a 
joined. 
| While those cases involve a somewhat dif- 
where a plaintiff 
| joins defendants in order to avoid Federal 
jurisdiction—they are in principle appli- 


It has been uniformly held that where | 
there is a prima facie joint liability, aver- 
jment and proof that resident and non- 
resident tort feasors are jointly sued for 
| the purpose of preventing removal does 
the 
joing not | 
| justify a removal from the State court. 
| Illinois Central R. R. v. Sheegog, 215 U. S. 
Willard, 220 
|U S. 413; C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. Schwy- 
facts disclosed 
|in this record fall far short of proof of 
;actual fraud such as was held sufficient 
Morris v Gilmer, 
{129 U. S. 315; Lehigh Mining and Manu- 
|facturing Company v. Kelly, 160 U. S. 
|327; Lake County Commissioners v. Dud- 
National 
Enameling and Stamping Co., 204 U. S. 
Republic Iron Co., 


the | 
the case to the 


r of the 
in real estate, 
does not contravene section 5219 of the 


Nov. 27, 1931 
Present: 


rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


> a yy 
Customs 


The United States v. John 
Opinion by Hatfield. Associate 
Judge. Merchandise assessed at 50 per cent 
as manufactures of wool was claimed by 
the importer to be wool tapestry and prop- 
erly dutiable at 20 per cent as a work of art. 
The United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is reversed. 

No. 3447. The United States v. 
Dry Goods Company. Opinion by Hatfield, 
Associate Judge. Atomizers were assessed at 
55 per cent as articles in chief value of 
glass. The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 40 per cent as ar- 
ticles in chief value of metal. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the protest 
of the importer and their judgment is re- 
versed. 


No. 3448. E. A. Stone & Company v. The 
United States. Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Old woolen rags were assessed 
at 712 cents per pound as woolen rags. The 
importer protested that they were properly 
free of duty as old junk. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of the 
importer and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3446. Bonwit Teller & Company v. 
The United States. Opinion by Garrett, As- 
sociate Judge. The issue here is whether 
spangled scarfs are properly dutiable at 75 
per cent or at 60 per cent, and whether the 
special ‘report of a local appraiser, made 
more than 60 days after the protest was 
filed, is a legal part of the record. The 
United States Customs Court held that the 
appraiser's report was not a part of the 
record and overruled the protest of the im- 
porter, and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3402. The United States v. M. Bern- 
stein & Sons. Opinion by Lenroot, Associ- 
ate Judge. Rehearing. Dressed dogskins 
were assessed at 25 per cent as furs dressed 
on the skin. The importer protested that 
they were properly dutiable at 10 per cent 
as plates or mats of dogskins. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the protest 
of the importer and their judgment is re- 
versed. Bland and Garrett, JJ., dissent. 

No. 3482. Bingham & Co. v. The United 
States. Damaged straw braid. Motion of 
appellant to vacate order of dismissal and 
grant a rehearing denied. 


+++ 


Patents 


No. 2745. Ex parte Alfred W. Abraham- 
sen. Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting certain claims of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
reversible floor scrapers is affirmed. 

No. 2779. Traub Manufacturing Company 
v. R. Harris & Company. Opinion by Gra- 
ham, Presiding Judge. The decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents dismissing the op- 
position of appellant to the registration by 
appellee of a trade mark for finger rings is 
reversed. 

No. 2782. Ex parte Lennie Wells. Opinion 
by Graham, Presiding Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals rejecting 
Certain claims of appellant's application for 
a patent on improvement in rotary jar, is 
affirmed as to claims 53, 54 and 55, and re- 
versed as to claims 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
57 and 58. 

No. 2793. 


No. 3365. 
Wanamaker. 


¥. 


Rice-Stix 





Edmund B. Carns v. Abner F. 
Callison. Opinion by Bland, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
Appeals awarding to appellee priority of in- 
vention of improvement in freight-carrying 
aircraft, is affirmed. Garrett, J., dissents. 

No. 2797. Ex parte Walter F. Staun. Opin- 
ion by Bland, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in design for textile fabrics is 
affirmed. 





+~+ + 

No. 2769. E. Daltroff & Co., 
Vivaudou, Inc. Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
ciate Judge. The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents sustaining the opposition 
of appellee to the registration by appellant 
of a trade mark for toilet preparations is 
affirmed. : 

No. 2789. Ex parte Elmo B. Carson. Opin- 
ion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in design for service station 
booths is affirmed. 

Nos. 2777 and 2778. Ex parte Leo Waller- 
stein. Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. 
The decisions of the Board of Patent Ap- 
peals rejecting all the claims of appellant's 
applications for patents on improvement in 
interstate preparation and method of mak- 
ing the same are reversed. Lenroot, J., dis- 
sents. 

No. 2780. Ex parte John B. Burnham. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in construction of fire- 
places, etc., is affirmed. 

No. 2795. Ex parte Joseph Dawe. Opinion 
by Garrett, Associate Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals denying ap- 
pellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in tractor wheels is affirmed as 
to claim 7 and reversed as to claims 5 and 6. 


-~+ + 

No. 2790. Ex parte Howard W. Jordan. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on design for tire casing is affirmed. 

No. 2791. Ex parte Howard W. Jordan. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on design ior tire casing is affirmed. 

No. 2794. Ex parte William E. Eddins. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in methods and means for 
forming wooden conduits js affirmed. 

No. 2803. The American Products Com- 
pany v. Herbert F. Braithwaite. Opinion .by 
Lenroot, Associate Judge. The decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents dismissing the 
opposition of appellant to the registration 
by appellee of a trade mark for greaseless 
cleansing cream is reversed. 

No. 2764. The Procter & Gamble Company 
v. J. L. Prescott Company. Trade mark for 
a germicide. Petition of appellee for stay 
of mandate denied. 

Nos. 3072 and 3073. Edward Knauss and 
Herman G. Adler v. James W. Anderson, and 
James W. Anderson v. Edward Knauss and 
Herman G. Adler. Upon stipulation here- 
tofore filed parties are granted leave to file 
consolidated briefs in these cases. 


etc., v. V. 


is 


|Minnesota Joins With Maine 
In Supreme Court Tax Suit 


The State of Minnesota has filed with 
the Supreme Court of the United States 





a brief as amicus curiae in the case en- 
Boston, | 


titled First National Bank of 
Executor, v. State of Maine, No. 171. 


The question involved is whether the 
shares of stock of a domestic coropration 


ance tax upon a nonresident estate. 


itself to any rule limiting to a single 
State the right to levy a succession tax 
& | corporation, the Minnesota brief declares. 
“No one can lay down any rule of single 
taxable situs of corporate stock which 
from either the legal or economic stand- 
point is universally or even 
sound. The question is too complex—the 
Seg etias too great,” according to the 
brief. 


be 


of 


act. That decision is in direct conflict 
with decisions of the District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts and of the 
Court of Claims, the brief says. 

In asking the Supreme Court to settle 
the conflicting opinions, the Common- 
wealth said: 

“The uncertainty as to the meaning and 
effect of the Federal statute when applied 
to the Massachusetts statute, as inter- 
preted by the Federal courts, has resulted 
in great confusion and inequalities in the 
amounts of taxes exacted from different 
Massachusetts estates all in exactly the 


j Federal estate tax imposed by the 1916 | same position,” 


Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. |} 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 


| 


| National 


The appointment of an administrator, which was regular and in accordance with 
the statutes and the probate court’s decree under which he was appointed, was not 
subject to attack in his action for the wrongful death of his intestate on the ground 
that he was appointed to avoid the Federal court's jurisdiction by reason of diversity 
of citizenship, since the purpose of his appointment was immaterial on the question 
of diversity of citizenship—Mecon, Adm., etc., v. Fitzsimmons Drilling Co., Inc., 
et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2200, Nov. 28, 1931. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Assumption of risk—Destruction of 
section hand’s eye struck by steel chip during cutting of rail with chisel—Assump- 
tion of risk— 

An experienced section hand whose eye was destroyed when struck by a st2el 
chip from a chisel, or a rail being cut with the chisel, when the chisel was struck 
with a heavy hammer by a coworker while such section hand stood by awaiting 
his turn to strike the chisel with the hammer, could not recover for the injury, 
under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, since the injury resulted from the 
ordinary hazards of the employment which he fully understood and voluntarily 
assumed.—Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. v. Kuhn. (Sup. Ct. U. 8.)—6 U. s. 
Daily, 2201, Nov. 28, 1931. 


RAILROADS—Operation—Crossing accidents—Failure to stop train and flag cross- 
ing—Proximate cause of injuries to boy struck by train— 

A railroad company was not liable for injuries to @ five-year old boy struck by a 
train at a crossing on the theory that the trainmen failed to stop the train and 
flag the crossing, as required by an order of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
where the only direct evidence as to the manner in which the boy was struck 
indicated a collision between him and the side of the train after the front part 
of it had crossed the street, since under such circumstances the failure to stop and 
flag the crossing, if such were the fact, was not the proximate cause.—Southern 
Railway Co. v. Walters. (Sup. Ct. U. S.,\—6 U. S. Daily, 2200, Nov. 28, 1931. 


RAILROADS—Operation—Crossing accidents—Failure to stop train and flag cross- 
ing—Sufficiency of evidence for submission of question to jury— 

In an action against a railroad company for injuries to a boy, 5 years of age, 
sustained when struck by a train at a point where the tracks crossed a city street, 
in which it was claimed that the trainmen were negligent in not stopping the 
train and flagging the crossing as required by an order of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, the court erred in submitting the question of such negligence to the 
jury, over the railroad company’s motion for a directed verdict, where the only 
evidence that the train did not stop consisted of the testimony of a boy 9 years 
of age, and of a girl 10 years of age, and of an adult whose testimony was shown 
to have had no adequate foundation by her own admission that the locomotive and 
several cars had crossed the street when she first noticed the train, which was 
contradicted by the testimony of four adults that the train in fact did stop before 
crossing the street, since the evidence on the issue was so insubstantial and insuffi- 
cient that it did not justify a submission of the issue to the jury—Southern Rail- 
way Co. v. Walters. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 2200, Nov. 28, 1931. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 27 


Roy & Titcomb, Inc. Docket No. 29138. 


In 1923 the petitioner sold to out- 
side interests its stockhldings in a 
corporation that prior to, but not 
during, 1923, was affiliated with the 
petitioner. Upon the consolidated re- 
turns for such prior years the net 
income of petitioner had been offset 
by the net losses of the affilated com- 
pany. Held, that the loss sustained 
by the petitioner upon the sale of 
the stock in 1923 is not affected by 
the net losses of the affiliated com- 
pany during the period of affiliation. 


Packing Corporation. Docket 
Nos. 31668, 33971. 

1. For purposes of depreciation, 
value of fixed assets determined as 
of date of acquisition by petitioner. 

2. Values of items appearing in pe- 
titioner’s opening inventory deter- | 
mined. ‘ 

Gulf Coast Irrigation Company, Mata- | 
garda Canal Company, Teras Irrigation | 
Company, Markham Irrigation Com- | 
pany. Docket Nos. 33694, 40081, 40082, | 
40083, 41343, 41344, 41345, 41346. 


The evidence does not warrant a 
holding that it was sufficiently ascer- 
tained prior to 1923, that a certain 
obstruction in the Colorado River 
would be removed, to justify deduc- 
tions for obsolescence prior to that 
date on assets, the useful life of which 
depended 6n such obstructions. 


Held, further, that petitioners are 
entitled to spread all of the depre- 
ciated cost of their pumping plants 
and 64 per cent of the depreciated 
cost of their canals and laterals rata- 
bly over a period commencing in 1923 
and ending when the facilities be- 
came wholly or partially obsolete. 

Affiliation denied prior to Nov. 29, 


for such year. West ,Virginia-Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., 24°B. T. A. 234. 
Lucius N. Littauer, William Littauer and 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York, 
N. Y., as Executors of the Last Will and 
Tesiament of Eugene Littauer, Deceased. 
Docket No. 51858. 
1. At the time of his death decedent 
owned securities on deposit in banks 
in France and England. After dece- 


to those countries to obtain posses- 
sion of said securities. The banks 
refused to turn the securities over 
to the executor until certain death 
taxes claimed by the French Govern- 
ment, and inland revenue 
claimed by the British Government, 
were first paid. The executors paid 
the said taxes, out of moneys form- 
‘ing part of the estate in the United 
States and the securities thereby were 
brought into the administration of the 
estate in this country. Respondent 
included in the gross estate the value 
of the securities without reduction of 
the foreign taxes. Action of the re- 
respondent reversed on authority of 
| Frick v. Pennsylvania, 268 U. S. 473. 
2. A confession of error by the re- 
spondent, or stipulation of the par- 
ties, which constitutes substantially an | 
erroneous conclusior of law in direct | 
contravention of a statute, will not be 
— effect in redetermining the de- 


ciency. 

3. On the evidence, held, that cer- 
tain gifts made within two years of 
decedent’s death were in fact not 
made in contemplation of death, and 
are not includable in the gross es- 
lowed. 


tate subject to tax. Estate of Robert 
Todd Lincoln, 24 B. T. A. 334 fol- 





1921, and allowed thereafter to the 
close of 1921. 


Hutchinson Coal Company. 
34939. 


Statute of Limitations. Waiver. A 
waiver extending the time for assess- 
ment and collection of 1921 taxes toa 
stated date and executed by petitioner 
in 1926, held, to be subject to the pro- 
visions of the 1926 Act, and as the 
notice of deficiency was mailed to pe- 
titioner within the stated period and 
appeal filed within 60 days thereafter, 
the burden of proving that it was | 
not affiliated with the Logan Mining 
Campany in 1921, and the action of re- 
spondent in computing the tax upon 
the date of expiration agreed upon is 
extended by section 277 ‘b) of that act 
and assessment and collection is not 
barred. 

Affiliation. Upon the evidence it is 
held, that petitioner has not sustained 
a consolidated basis is approved, the 
requiring of mandatory consolidation 
of affiliating corporations for tax pur- 
poses, even though resulting in a 
greater aggregate tax than if computed 
in each instance on a separate basis 
being within the power of Congress. 


Minimum Royalties. Held to be de- 
ductible in the year in which paid. 
Expense. The cost of certain equip- 
ment bought and used in the taxable 
year to maintain normal production, 
held, to represent deductible expense 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Calif.—Statutes of Calif., 1931. Constitution 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive | 
| of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
| The United States Daily. The Library 
| of Congress card numbers are given.! 
In ordering, full title, and not the card | 
numbers, should be given. 


Tests of Spray Irrigation Equipment.—Circ. 
No. 195, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 31-1014 

Influence of Weather on Crops: 1900-1930—, 
Misc. Pub. No. 118, U. S. Dept. of Agric. | 

| Price, 40 cents. Agr. 31-1015 
Confectionery Distribution in U. S., 1929- 
1930—D. C. S. No. 50, Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce Price, 10 cents. 30-26110 
List of Publications Relating to Labor—Price 
List 33, 17th Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. 

(26-26497) 
of Commerce for 


Docket No. 


Ann. Rept. of Asst. 
Aeronautics, to Secy. of Commerce, for f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Aeronautics Branch, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

(27-27717) 

Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Radio Div., to Secy. of 
Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(27-27754) 
of Standards, to 
for f. yr. ended Je 

Misc. Pub. No. 131, Bur. of Stand- 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 
cents. (6-23979) 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Navigation, to Secy. 
of Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. 
Bur. of Navigation, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce Price, 5 cents. (4-18255) 

Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Bur. of Mines, to Secy 
of Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce Price, 10 cents 

(12-16438) 
of Dir. of Bur. of Foreign and 

Commerce, to Secy. of Commerce, 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents (14-30033) 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Lighthouses, to Secy. 


Secy. 


Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Bur. 
Secy. of Commerce, 
30, 1931- 


ards, 


Ann. Rept. 
Domestic 





may be included in computing an inherit- | 


The Supreme Court should not commit | 


on the transfer of shares of stock in a| 


generally | 


of Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. 
Lighthouse Service, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents (12-4361) 
Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Fisheries, to Secy. of 
Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Bur. 
of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (F10-2) 
Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Census, to Secy of Com- 
merce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. (8-20800) 
Ann. Rept. of Gov. of Panama Canal, to 
Secy. of War, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. 
Price, 25 cents. (15-26761) 
Labor Legislation of Paraguay—Bull. of Bur 
of Labor Statistics No. 554, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Price, 10 cents L31-160 
Rept. Covering Investigation of Accident to 
Erie Railroad Co., Locomotive 3026 at Gra- 
ham, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1931, by Chief Inspec- 
tor, Bur. of Locomotive Inspection, Inter- 
state Commerce Comm. Price, 10 cents 
AS1-1394 
Permissible Coal-Handling Equipment—Bull. 
343. Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Co™»- 
merce. Price, 35 cents. 31-28395 
Chemical Industries and Trade of Norway and 
Denmark—T. I. B. No. 780, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Price, 10 cents. 31-28380. 
Service and Regulatory Announcements, Bur. 
of Animal Industry, Oct. 1931, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Subscription price, 25 cents & year. 
(Agr. 7-1658) 
School Life—Vol. XVII, No. 3, Nov., 1931, Of- 
fice of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents a year (E18-902) 
Public Roads—Vol. 12, No. 9, Nov., 1931, Bur. 
of Public Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub- 
scription price, $1 a year. (Agr. 18-322) 
Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 8, No 
8, No. 5, Nov., 1931, Bur. of Standards, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscription price, 
$1 a year, (20-26685 ) 


of 1879 as Amended. Including Laws passed 
at Regular Session of 49th Legisl., 1931. 


Sacramento, 1931. 
lowa—Code of Iowa, 1931, containing All Stat- 
utes of General and Permanent Nature. 
Des Moines, 1931. 

Y.—Special Rept. on Municipal 
by State Comptroller. 
| Mar. 27, 1931. by M. S. Tremaine, Comp- 
| troller. Albany, 1931. 
|} Conn.—List of Bills, 
| Private Acts, General Assembly, 
sion, 1931. Hartford, 1931. 

Dairy and Pure Food Laws, Corrected to! 
close of Legisl. Session, 1931. Hartford, 
1931. 
| Utah—Sth Bienn. Rept. of State Bd. of Agric., 
for period July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Richard Stringham, Pres. 
Salt Lake City, 1931. 

C.—Financial Condition of Various Coun- 
ties as of Je. 30, 1931. A. J. Beattie, Comp- 
troller General, comp. Columbia, 1931. 
Va.—C. P. A. Law and Rules and Regulations 
| of State Bd. of Accountancy, Nov. 1, 1931. 
Richmond, 1931. 

Dak.—Ann. Rept. of Agricl. Experiment 
Station, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Pierre, 
1930. 
Mont.—Rept. 

Investments, 


| N. Accounts 


Submitted to Legisl., 


Etc., for Public and 


Jan. Ses- 


Ss. 


Ss. 


of Comr. of State Lands and 
for 2 f. yrs. ended Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by I. M. Brandjord, 
Comr. Olympia, 1931. 

Wash.-—2ist Bienn. Rept. of Comr. of Public 
Lands, for bienn. ended Sept. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by Clark V. Savidge, 
Comr. Alympia, 1931. 

S. Dak.—3d Bienn. Rept. of Comm. for Seg- 
regation and Control of Feeble-minded, for 
period ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to} 

| Gov. by Dr. F. V. Willhite, Chrm. Pierre, 
1930. 


dent’s death one of the executors went | 


dues | 
| 


| rytown, N. Y., Reprtd., 





| The question whether a chain store may 

be subjected to an additional Virginia 
merchant's license tax on its distributin: 
house located in that State was argue 
|before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Nov. 25. 


The case is entitled Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. v. Morrissett, State Tax 
Commissioner, No. 184. Thomas B. Gay 
appeared for the appellant company, and 
the Tax Commissioner was represented by 
W. W. Martin. 


Tax Based on Purchases 


The Virginia Tax Code (section 188) 
impcses a merchant’s license tax based 
upon purchases and for the year 1930 
that tax was paid on each of the com- 
pany’s 226 stores in the State, Mr. Gay 
| explained. 


The company is also asked to pay aw 
additional tax on goods distributed from 
‘its storage house in Richmond, the 
amount of goods distributed being re- 
garded as purchases for the purpose of 
computing the tax. Taxpayer’s counsel 
argued that the additional tax is invalid, 
since it applies only to concerns operat- 
ing a warehouse distributing goods to two 
or more stores. 


Upon being informed that the tax was 
imposed upon wholesalers as well as re- 
tailers, members of the court asked if 
the distributing house did not act as the 
equivalent of a wholesaler. Mr. Gay de- 
clared that it did not, pointing out that 
20 per cent of the goods handled through 
the warehouse involved were purchased 
from manufacturers and whalesalers in 
Virginia, and that nothing in the record 
shows that Virginia retailers customarily 
buy from Virginia wholesalers. 


Assert Court Acted In Error 


The appellants had no opportunity to 
submit evidence on this point, he argued. 
The hearing before the three-judge court 
was upon a motion for an interlocutory 
injunction, and that court should not have 
dismissed the bill, but, having denied the 
|application for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion, should have left appellant to its right 
|to a final hearing on the merits, Mr, 
Gay asserted. 


| The Indiana and North Carolina chain 
store cases are not in point, he continued. 

In those cases there was no additional 
tax for the privilege of operating an in- 
| strumentality, the sole function of which 
| is to store the goods that are sold through 
the stores on which a tax has already # 
been imposed. 
| There is no connection between the re- 
quirement for a license on distributing 
planis and a license on the stores, Mr. 
| Martin argued in behalf of the Tax Come 
| missioner. The classification of distribut- 
ing houses for tax purposes is reasonable, 
he asserted. 

The tax on the separate stores is for 
the privilege of operating each store at a 
| specific place, and not for operating a 
group of stores, including the warehouse, 
Mr. Martin continued. 


Warehouse Function Argued 


The warehouse or storage space of a 
merchant operating one retail store differs 
substantially from the distributing house 
|of the operator of more than one store, 
he said. The function of the former is 
storage; of the latter, distribution. The 
company’s Richmond plant is used to dis- 


| tribute goods in three States other than 
| Virginia, he pointed out. 


Even if there is no difference between 
appellant's warehouse and the storage 
space used by a single store, the classifi- 
cation is a reasonable one, Mr. Martin 
added, citing the Indiana and North Caro- 
lina cases. The additional tax on the 
company’s distributing house is within the 
power of the State, he concluded. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official dvucuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Burk, John D. Bunker-hill; or, Death of Gen, 
Warren, historic tragedy. (Magazine of hise 
tory. no. 168 (v. 42, no. 4).) 45 p. Tare 

W. Abbatt, 1931. 

31-20857 
214 p. 

31-29938 

of seals, 
77 p., illus. Provi- 

1930. 31-20706 


Carter, Wm. G. Sales count 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 
Chapin, Howard M. Illustrations 
arms and flags of R. I. 
dence. R. I. hist. soc., 
Cox, Regincsld H. W. Lay-out of advertise- 
ments, notes on mechanical processes of 
production 106 pp. lus. NM. Y¥., Bir @& 
Pitman & sons, 1931 31-29937 
Feis, Herbert. Europe the world’s banker, 
1870-1914. Published for Council on foreign 
relations 469 p. New Haven, Yale univ. 
press. 1931. 31-20977 
Foster, Allvn K. New dimensions of religion. 
291 p. N. Y.. Macmillan co., 1931. 31-29500 
Kennedy, Hugh A. S., ed. Mrs. Eddy as I 
knew her, contemporary portraits of Mary 
Baker Eddv. by Arthur Brisbane, Allan M, 
Hamilton, M. D.. Wm. E. Curtis.... 118 p, 
San Francisco, Calif., Farallon press, 1931. 
31-29497, 

Mo. Zung-Chung. Minimum wage legis]. in 
U. S. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Iowa, 
1928.) 210 p. Shanghai, Chung Hwa ‘ok 
co., 1931 31-29936 
Moulton, Harold G. Financial organization 
of society. 3d ed 752 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 31-20988 
Ogg. Frederic A. Govts. of Europe. Rev. ed. 
775 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 31-20978 
Olsen, Paul C. Merchandising of drug prod- 
ucts. 259 p. N. ¥., D. Appleton & co., 1931. 
31-29933 

this unem- 
with the 
Prtd. by Fraser 


rcraft. 


O’Rockie, John. 
ployment? Or, What’s wrong 
world? 587 p. Melbourne, 
& Jenkinson pty., 1931. 31-29939 

Pentzer, Orrin W. Morning service at Long- 
shore, 1869; prairie school house church in 
early settlerent of Ill 43 p Columbus, 
Ind., O. W. Pentzer & son, 1931. 31-29501 
Protestant Episcopal church in WU. S. A, 
Church cong., Cincinnati, 1931. Cincinnati 
papers; record of . .. on 57th anniversary, 
A. DPD. MCMXXXI; introduction by gen, 
secy., Harold A. Prichard. 271 p. Spencer, 
Mass., Heffernan press, 1931 31-29496 

Robertson, Wm. S. History of Latin-Amer, 
nations. Rev. ed. 630 p., illus. N. ¥., D, 
Appleton, 1930 31-20856 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath. Short history of Aue 
rangzib, 1618-1707. 507 p. Lond., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1930. 31-20708 
Soltau, Roger H. French political thought 
in 19th century. 500 p. Lond., E. Benn, 
1931. 31-29941 

Takekoshi, Yosaburo. Economic aspects of 
history of civilization of Japan. 3 v. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1930. 31-20724 

Theobald, John J. Personality and personaly- 
sis. 222 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 

31-29499 
451 p. 


What means 


Walcott, Gregory D. Elementary logic. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931 31-29505 
Baltimore. Library co. of Baltimore bar, 
Subject index (1917-1840) by Andrew H. 
Mettee. 817 p. Baltimore, Md., King bros., 
printers, 1930 31-21121 
Bangs, Outram. Birds of Kelley-Roosevelts 
expedition to French Indo-China, by .. . 
and Josselyn Van Tyne. p. 33-119. Chicago, 
1931. 31-29978 
Barlow, Lester P. What would Lincoln do? 
Call for political reyolution through ballot. 
229 p. Stamford, Conn., Non-partisan league 
pub. co., 1931 31-29806 ¢ 
Barton, Leslie M. Study of all Amer. markets. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Publie Operation Federal Policy on Education | 
Of Power System Suggested by Advisory Group 
In Canada Shown Report to President Offers Recommendations 


On Administrative Procedure 








Progress of Service During. 
Last 20 Years Described; | 
Electrification of Rural 
Sections Is Advancing 


| 


and wherever a practical and economical 
|educational arrangement requires coop- 
eration with the local schools of a State 
system. Adaptability is essential and can 
be provided only by allowing discretionary | 
powers to local agents of the Federal Gov- 


Publication of the full text of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to President Hoover, recom- 
mending a number of changes in 
Federal education administration, was 
begun in the issue of Nov. 17, and has 
been continued in subsequent issues. 





Seneca ernment. 
> Chapter X, General Policies and Ad- | a a 
blicly-owned elec- rod “teh ; : zea 
tris utilities in Ontario is described in a| ™inistrative Procedures, follows in 2. Distribution of functions. Depart- 
statement issued Nov. 27 by the Depart-| ull tect: mentalize and coordinate central manage- 
ment of Commerce, based upon informa- | Chapter X.—General policies and ad- ment. 
tion received from the American Consul i 


ministrative procedures. | Dispersal. Even where administrative 
ment follows in full texi: In stating general policies. and recom-~ | powers over educational matters are to be 

The amount of electrical energy devel- |™Mendations, it Sete on nae exercised from the seat of the National 
oped and utilized by thc publicly owned iterate certain conc a - aoe een Government, they should not all be cen- 
utilties of Ontario has grown from 1,000 elaborated in the preceding ca'that there U2lized in a single Department of the 
to 1,250,000 horsepower in the 20 years| This Committee Neibilities f ee ce Government. A condition of dispersal 
since the Hydroelectric Commission of | 4 national Stared the for education among Departments most competent to 
the province and its associated municipal | Which only the Federa eee ae can |exercise these functions is the part of 
undertakings began joint operations. adequately meet. On the basis of this | wisdom. 


conclusion, the Committee recommends Wherever education is : , 
ail ; : on is incidental to some 
ee the following fundamental policies and! other governmental function, as in the 


In addition, the number of municipali- | sqministrative procedures with regard to case of posts and stations for the national 


i ips served has risen from | teca ; ] 
ar ie Gen capnal Invested has in-|Fedeéral relations to political control, fl- | defense, educational control at Washing- 
creased from $3,600,000 to $359,648,041, nancial support, and information service ton should be located with the appropriate 


and the reserves have grown from zero | in the field of education. Department and not with the Federal 
to $103,857,683. In the past 15 years the} Policies headquarters for education. _ 
number of consumers served has tripled! 1, Political control. Political control of _ Again, a particular educational agency 
and rates for current have been more|the purposes and processes of public such as the Extension Service of the De- 
than halved. An extensive plan of rural|equcation shall remain with the State, partment of Agriculture. through which | 
electrification, begun nine years ago, is be- | territorial, or other regional or local gov- special Scientific or practical assistance is | 
ing completed at the rate of 1,800 miles | ernments. being rendered in the field of education 
of transmission lines a year, and the!| [pn its relation to the States and their by the Federal Government, may often be | 
Ontario government has recently appro- | political subdivisions, the Federal Govern- more appropriately attached to a Depart-| 
priated $2,000,000 to be loaned to farmers | ment should return to its original practice, ment in which other bureaus and officers 
in order that they may take full advan-| wel] tested throughout the first half of  4re engaged in scientific research or the 
tage of the electrical facilities for light 'the Republic's life, and recognize that all solution of practical problems closely as- 
and power. powers over education are reserved to the Sociated with the special field of educa- | 
The building up of the hydroelectric | States, respectively, or to the people where tion which the Federal Government is aim- 
system in Ontario to its present state of | constitutionally they belong and where ex- /2& to improve. The same administra- | 
widespread utilities and efficiency has| perience indicates they should remain. tive principle of dispersal among depart- | 
been accomplished without any increase In its relations to the outlying posses- Ments obviously applies in the training 
in taxation or bond issue redeemable} cions the Federal Government should of personnel, and in the dissemination of 
from tax receipts of any locality, accord-|qejegate as much authority for educa- useful knowledge. 
ing to the Canadian information. The | tional administration and management as 4 ae 
enterprise is paying for itself out of rev- it can safely bestow on the regional gov- Coordination. As correctives of undesir- 
enues for current, necessary capital sums|ernments. ‘Generally this has been our | able tendencies resulting from specializa- 
having been supplied by advances from | national policy, and it should be reaffirmed | tion, departmentalization, and localization 
the provincial and municipal govern-| ang continued. of authority, the following administrative 
ments and by ee nee of the a ‘ee ae pe for coordination are recom- | 
sion guaranteed by the government. he ‘ . : ; Jer . mended: 
only direct appropriation received from - erat er. Ae A. Every department concerned with 
the public treasury has been in the form | ant ioe nly for education in general ¢ducational activities should provide itself 
of contributions, known as “grants-in- | Shall be en “ eal Haake Of education, | With a competent and permanent profes- 
iia.” fer the assisance of sgriculture the sacusta tnd methods of distribution ‘ional educational service. 
through rural electrification. These con- | : ° z B. Cooperation and coordination of de- 


} L ne ancial s ort, if any, : 
tributions totaled $6,332,500 by the end | shail ‘be ee teas of ade- partmental policies and procedures should 


| ake ar and financial studies be insured by requiring representatives of 
oa ; ; as caaemniee elsewhere in this the educational services of the various 
The commission decided, in 1908, ‘to report. Such grants shall not be cen- Federal agencies concerned to meet in 
initiate work by purchasing power |traijy administered by the Federal Gov- §eneral interdepartmental conferences for 
from existing companies which eer ernment, but by State territorial or other formulation of general policies, and in 
had plants erected at Niagara ae Its regional governments. special interdepartmental conferences to 
first contract was with ae trical | This general policy should apply to all | ©°MSider more specialized problems. 
Company for the purchase a f 100,000 financial aid given to the States. The Cc. The infellectual assistance in matters 
energy up to a maximum of eeded | distirbution of lands or monies in aid of - education needed by departments and 
horsepower. The a a tes a education is a long-established policy of | PY interdepartmental councils or confer- 
to build transformer static oation of this |the National Government. The change of | ences should be supplied by an adequate 
ogy oe a ae ‘in 4 aie alities | Policy which appeared soon alter the mid- Federal headquarters for education, ex- 
power to the contracting muni pe D Sipe of the last century, when Federal Clusively concerned with scientific inquiry 
at an initial capital expenditure of about grants were first made for specific phases and the dissemination of knowledge in the 


at Toronto, Damon C. Woods. The state- 


Growth of System 


ag ‘load of 1,000 horsepower |Of education, has not been altogether field of neon 
hed increased by 1914 to 77,000 horse- | fortunate in its political, social, and finan- Seek ? = = 
ower Ps : i : cial consequencies, regardless of the im-| 3. Limitation of program. EZmphasise 


yer. 5 the commission arranged : > nabaas a aa . , 
ey <i a ee 75,000 horsepower of | mediate educational gains in a rapid stim- comprehensive research and collection of 


shirt jas . a- | ulation, quick spread, and high standard- crucial information. _ 
ie ieee 2 =. ization of the special activities favored The number and variety of problems re- 
25,000 from the Toronto Power Company.|by Federal action. Also flat equal grants age om ge tage and of types of informa- 
Ir August, 1917, it purchased the On-|to all the States for specific purposes re- ep needed in the field of education are 
tario Power Company with its plant ca- | gardless of differences in need and condi- a and complex The resources avail- 
acity of 160,000 horsepower, which was | tion, are in addition concessions to politi- able for these services are limited. If 
increased to 180,000 horsepower in 1919, | cal geography. They do not take into ren education is. to get maximum 
and in December, 1920, it acquired the | account the wide economic and other va- value trom the expenditures of time and 
Toronto Power Company with its plant ¢iations in different States and regions energy, every research and information 
of over 123,000 horsepower capacity. and often lead to wasteful duplication of Service must confine its activities to gath- 
In 1920 the load had risen to 356,000 agencies within a single economic area. |€ring and publishing those types of in- 
horsepower. To meet the increased need |The earlier practice shows that Federal formation that are of critical significance 
legislation was secured authorizing the | financial aid to the general educational in deciding vital issues. It must also de- 
construction of the Queenston-Chippawa function did not involve centralized Fed- cide whether a particular research or the 
development. By December, 1925, the eral supervision. collection of a particular type of infor- 
lant had been brought to a capacity of This general policy should also apply to mation 1S an appropriate activity of the 
52.000 horsepower. At present the hy> financial assistance given to the regional Federal Government, or whether both can 
droclectric commission _ is distributing, governments of our territories and out- better be done by other agencies / 
from its own plants and from purchased lying possessions. On the whole, little or Therefore, before gathering extensive 
output, upwards of 1,000,000 horsepower, no aid has been given to the regional gov- data on any subject, a preliminary analy- 
and its peak capacity is 1,250,000 horse- ernments. Where financial assistance has sis should be made to determine what is- 
power. been given, two methods have been fol- Sues are vital, what data are essential to 
‘lowed, namely: Gerieral educational aid as ee decisions and whether she 
4 ! par a voted genera ret or over needed information may Pf ro- 
Alaskan Report Shows part of a voted general budget or to cover may not more appr 


a deficit in a general budget; and specific — be secured through other chan- 
® * . financial aid projecting some special pro- Nneis. 
Gain in Gold Production gram in ednexiioe originally applicable to Conclusion 
the States. The method of grants for The policies and procedures arrived at 
[Continued from Page 3.] specific purposes should be abandoned in the foregoing pages constitute, in the 
ther reduction in the output of this metal here, as in the case of the States : judgment of this Committee, “the proper 
during the coming year. The political representatives in the Fed- chart by which to steer our educational 

The total value of the output of the eral Government need to perceive the course Evidentiy, adequate govern- 
Alaska fisheries in 1930, exclusive of continuing dynamic worth of our tradition mental machinery within the Federal es- 
aquatic furs, was $37,679,049, as compared of decentralized management in education. tablishment is necessary to insure coordi- 
with $50,795,819 for the previous year. On It was originally a wise intuition of men nated and progressive realization in prac- 
the basis of the number of salmon caught aiming to be free; it is now an American tice of the recommended policies and 
there was an increase of 15 per cent principle well confirmed by experience ; procedures The problem of organizing 
ove: the take in 1929. The national domain as a whole, and the particular governmental machinery to 

The whailing industry maintained an even the 48 States taken as a unit, are realize these principles and policies in 
average production, but the value of the too diversified in Jocal need and | condi- practice is so different in character from 
output. was approximately 7 per cent less tion to be served cfiectively by centralized that of defining the essential policies that 
then in 1929. Two whaling stations were direction exercised by bureaus or officials the two can not consistently be discussed 
opcrated and a fleet of 7 steam vessels at Washington Where we have had ex- together. The essential policies have been 
yevo used in the capture of 355 whales; , perience with direct Federal management, treated in the first section. The political 
206 persons were employed in the manu- | it has distinctly tended to enlarge central mechanisms needed to achieve them are 
facture of 816.700 gallons of whale oi] | authority and to impose regulations too treated in the following second section 
va'ued at $371,276: 121,150 gallons of infiexible to meet the varied local condi- The history of recent years shows that 
sperm oil valued at $45,431; 1,170 tons of tions and the local desire to experiment. there may be sharp disagreements con- 
fertilizer valued at $51,400; 37,000 pounds aes sape,y cerning governmental machinery. The 
pickled meat valued at $1,850; and 5,600 _3- Information service. The Federal studies of the Committee prove that such 
ounds of whale bone valued at $308. The Government shall be adequately empow- disagreements as to machinery do not pre- 
otal value of these products is $470,265 ered to render intellectual assistance to vent widespread agreement on essential 
as compared with $502,081 in 1929. education everywhere throughout the policies and procedures. Through extended 

When the control of the Alaskan seal American domain, whether conducted as conference with many agencies, through 
herd passed to the United States Goy- 4 public or a voluntary enterprise. | exhaustive analysis of the whole educa- 
ernment the herd numbered approxi-| ‘The Federal Government should dis- tional situation, the Committee has formu- 
matz!y 132,000 animals and in 1930, 20 cover, collect and diffuse useful informa- lated the policies and procedures which 
years later, there are 1,045,101 seals of all tion on all aspects of American education we agree are fundamentally valid, what- 
classes on the islands. The rehabilitation and on features of education abroad that ever may be the governmental machinery 
of the seal herds is an outstanding are significant to the American people. for their realization. We recommend that 
achievement and demonstrates the results | These services have been rendered by the the foregoing policies and procedures be 
that may be derived under proper meth- Government for many years, but the func- followed and applied in further develop- 
ods of control and utilization of the | tion is well performed in only a few fields, ment of Federal relations to the education 
surplus. scantily performed in others, and com- of the American people. 

In 1930, 42,500 skins were taken from pletely neglected in still others. The serv-| Note 
th> rookeries on St. Paul and St. George |ice should be extended and made full) : 
Islands. This is the largest take since | competent. It is only through pro/essional 
the Government assumed control. Dur- | report and counsel, with free decision leit 
ing the year 41,516 skins were sold at|to the people of the State or community, Chase, Cody, Coffman, Crabtree, Crocker, Cub- 
public auction for a gross price of $821,767. that agencies of the Federal Government berley, Denny, Edmonson. Elliott, Finegan, 

eres. wolves, and other predatory | acquire legitimate feadership in education. raves, Green Hughes G. Johnson, Joynes, 
aeiaeate ais ae the wil as , Ju amkin, Mann, Marrs, Marvin, Meek, 
life in ee —— i a Administrative Procedures = redith ss Merriam Milam Morgan, Munro, 
ern Canada is the Summer home and In keeping with the three basic Federal Gherwis +, Somat _W. Buseelt Sam ielson, 
breeding ground for a wide variety of mi-| policies, the following administrative pro- ya); Wiloughby eet ea eee 
gratory birds, and if they are disturbed | cedures are recommended: Nays: Chapman, Cooley, Davis M Johnson 
du ing their nesting season the results +. +. % Moton, O'Leary 
will be apparent in the migration through |, 1.. Autonomy. Maintain and develop 
Canada and the United States. local autonomy. 

About four years ago the coyotes be- States. In whatever way the Federal 
came so numerous that the Territoria}]| Government attempts to foster education 
Legislature was requested to provide funds among the States, whether by financial 
te be used in their extermination. The 0r intellectual assistance, it mous re —_————_—____— — 
Gomestication and ropagation of fur-|interfere with the determination by the N ne C C 
beating animals ae oP fox. marten. and States of the fundamental! social purposes , + ew Cotton rop 


mink is an important industry in many | ana spec ific processes involved in ac ual Hi | ° . 
igher in Quality 
: 


Here follows the roll call giving 
vote of the Committee on the first section 
as a whole (Ayes 45; Nays 6:) 

ves: Angell, Bagley, Bane, Bisgyer, Capen 












The concluding section of the re- 
port covering “Governmental Organi- 
zation,” will be printed in full tert 
in the issue of Nov. 30.) 


sections of the Territory. direction and management of pubic 
Reindeer were introduced into Alaska schools. The people ol each State snouid | 
ebout 40 years ago as a relief measure to be iree to allocate specific functions be- oe a 
provide food and clothing for the native | tween the State and its political subdivi- M Is "Bes - 
people. The original herds contained less | sions as local conditions and experience wore Ss Eligible for Future 
than 1,500 deer. From this small Herd the dictate. . 7" . oO: 
entire western part of Alaska has been + Contracts Than in 1930 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


+ + 
supplied and it is estimated that there! Possessions. In the case of the terri- 
are several hundrea thousand animals in| tories and the outlying possessions, where 
the herds that are distirbuted from Point | the Federal Government has explicit obii- prior to Noy. 1, 1931, was higher in grade 
Barrow to Atka Island and in the Yukon gations to provide education as it does not and longer in staple than the ginnings 
Velley. nave in the case of the States, it should for the corresponding period last year, 

There ate a few places where the natives nevertheless delegate authority to proviae according to the report of the Bureau 
are not supplied with deer, but the Gov-| and manage education, as in other gov- of Agricultural Economics issued today. 
ernment owns between 10,000 and 12,000 ernmental matters, to territorial or other Of about 12,124,300 bales of American 
animals and these will be used to supply regional governments. In most cases, such upland cotton ginned prior to. Noy. 1, 
new herds as rapidly as possible. local autonomy has been developed under 93.5 per cent was estimated to be white 
treaties, organic acts. spenile legislation, in color, compared with 90.4 per cent 

; y ® ‘ é é istrative orders. g e ‘ing _ > “ er 
Security Valuation Group ae eS es Se Set coreaending eres 
ee ~ ° Federal areas. Even where the Federal dling and better. c ared with 7 or 

Is Summoned for Meeting Government has direct responsibility for eee last year; coiton ta tan a 

financial support and actual managerial and extra white was 48 per cent, com- 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 27.| control of the education of employes and pared with 7.5 per cent last year. 

The State Superintendent of Insurance, | their children on Federal areas, and ot The estimates of staple length of up- 
George S. Van Schaick, who is chairman | Indians on reservations, wise organization land cotton show 5.2 per cent shorter 
of the Committee on Valuation of Seci\-|and administration of education require | than 7% inch, compared with 14.2 per cent 
rities of the National Convention of In-|that discretionary power be lodged with! ginned to the same date last year; 83.9 
surance Commissioners, has called ge local Federal authorities. This administra-|per cent. 7. to 11/32 inches, inclusive, 
meeting of the committee to be held in itive procedure is particularly desirable | compared with 76.5 per c¢nt; and 10.9 per 
New York City on the opening day of|wherever the communities served arejcent. 1 1/16 inches aoa over compared 
the mid-year meeting of the national, widely scattered or exceedingly varied in| with 9.3 per cent a year Bgo. 
convention Dec. 7. their cultural and economic conditions, From the standpoint of tenderability in 
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‘Therm’ M etering 
Of Gas Forbidden 


Indiana Commission Objects to’ 
Methods of Utilities in 
Requiring Its Use 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 27. 


The measurement of gas by use of the 
therm basis is prohibited by an order just 
adopted by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission concedes that the 
therm basis is seientifically correct, but 
criticizes the methods it says have been 
used by public utilities in requiring its | 
use and discontinuing the more easily 
understood cubic foot measurement. 

The order followed an_ investigation | 
initiated by the Commission after the re- 
ceipt of protests from 32 counties where 
the new system was being introduced. 

The Committee on Public Utility Rates 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners recommended 
the adoption of the therm system by 
State commissions in its report to the, 
recent convention of the associa‘ion. 
The representative of the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission, however, in a 
minority report opposed the use of this 
basis of measuring gas. | 





Payments to Utility | 
To Secure ‘Standby’ 
Service Are Shown 





Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Power Given Hydroelec- 
tric Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 17 by Wil- 
liam J. Hagenah, vice president of the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation, appearing as a witness 
in the Commission's investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
Nov. 27 and proceeds as follows: 


Q. In the same connection, Mr. Hagenah, 
we are rather interested in the fact that you 
have so many companies out there. Now, the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, the Ken- 
tucky corporation, is the local distributing 
company, I understand. of both gas and elec- 
tricity. Is that correct? A. That is right 

Q Now it owns and has owned for some 
years the Waterside Steam Station? A. Yes 

Q But instead of operating it, it leased 
it to the Kentucky Coke Company? A. Yes. 

Q And Ahe Kentucky Coke Company is 
controlled by the same company that controls 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Ken- 
tucky)? A. That is right 

Q. The Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
(Kentucky) pays the Kentucky Coke Company 
for electric energy delivered to it, does it 
not? A Yes 

Q. And it has also been paying the Ken- 
tucky Coke Company a large sum for standby 
service? A Yes 

Q. That payment for standby service repre- 
sents no payment for current actually de- 
livered, as I understand it. Is that right? A 
That is right, but it represents a real serv- 
ice in reinforcing the hydroelectric system. 

> = = 

Q. TI was about to ask you about that. The 
Kentucky Coke Company maintains the Water- 
side Steam Station? A. Yes 

Q. And for that receives a payment? 

A Yes The peculiarities of the Ohio 
River under Government control are such 
that there are 45 days each year in which the 
hydroelectric plant can not produce energy, 
and it is necessary to maintain the Water- 
side station to pick up the load immediately 
when there is a recession in the water going 
over the dam, and the water fails for power 
purposes either in the downstream flow under 
control or due to flood conditions, which re- 
duces the head, 

Q Is that current so delivered by the 
Kentucky Coke Company to the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky) at an 
agreed amount? A Yes 

Q In other words, in 1927. I think it was 
they paid $1,750,000 for this standby service 
did they not? 

A Yes, that was the first year we were 
able to begin the experimental Operation or 
test operation of the Louisville Hydroelectric 
Company It began full commercial operation 
about May 1, 1928, and at that time the stand- 
by charge was reduced from _ $1,750,000 to 
$1,000,000 

@. Is it not true in 1927 the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Kentucky), in addition 
to the $1,750,000, paid the Kentucky Coke 
Company a sum in excess of $2,100,000 for cur- 
rent actually delivered? 

A. Yes. and that cost covered the cost of 
putting the energy on the switchboard, and 
there was no duplication in that cost of the 
items included in the standby charee 

Q@. The payments made for current actually 
delievered in 1927 exceeded $2,100,000? 

A. Yes, because the hydroelectric plant was 
not in overation for much of the year 1927 

Q. Then the steam station was in operation 
for much of the year 1927, was it not? A. Yes 

Q. And it was not standing by for a good 
share of the time? 

A. Part of the time it was not standing 
by. During all of the period of 1927 when the 
hydroelectric plant was in test overation, it 
was necessary to keep the Waterside steam 
station under full steam. they had to use full 
operating forces, because these turbines in 
the hydroelectric station were operated for 
various periods all under temporary wiring 
and hand operated. The machinery that was 
to operate the hydroelectric station was not 
fullv installed in the hydroelectric plant un- 
til March, 1928, so that with hand operation 
and temporary wiring it was necessary to 
keep the Waterside station under full operat- 
ing conditions as if the hydroelectric plant 
was not there. That obtained until the de- 
pendability of the installation in the hydro- 
electric plant was established 

Q. I think, Mr. Hagenah, we have both been 
mistaken as to the vear in which these pay- 
ments were made. I am now informed that 
$1.750.000 was paid in 1928 

A. I am glad vou corrected that I was 
beginning to realize we were mistaken as to 
the date 

+ 


+ + 
. Go Dhe $1,000,000 payment was made tn 1929? 
es 
Q. We are also mistaken as to the payment 
for actual electricity sold that is, we are mis- 
taken in our application of the figures We 
gave the figures correctly, but in 1928 the 


payment for actual current was $307,000. | 


whereas In 1927, when there was no standby 
service charge. in that vear the payment for 
actual current was $2,121,400 

A. That was before the hydroelectric plant 
was in operation 

Q. It appears, therefore, that in the vear 
in which the payment for standby service 
wes first made, 1928. $1.750.000. that was a 
very substantial reduction in the sum paid 
for actual current delivered? A. Yes, 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Nov. 30. 


settlement of contracts made subject to 
section 5 of the United States Cotton Fu- 
tures Act, an analysis of the figures in- 
dicates a total of 11,449,900 bales, or 94.4 
per cent tenderable, compared with 85.4 
per cent tenderable in the case of cotton 
ginned prior to Nov. 1, last year. 

ot tenderable cotton, 10,134,500 bales, or 
83.6 per cent of total upland, ranged in 
staple from % inch to 11/32 inches, in- 
clusive, and 1,315,400 bales were over 
1 1 32 inches in staple. 674,400 bales, or 
5.6 per cent, of upland cotton were un- 
tenderable, compared with 14.6 per cent 
: an year’s crop ginned up to the same 

ate. 

Of these, 47,700 baies were untenderable 
on account of deficiency in gradg only; 
613.100 bales, for deficiency in staple only; 
and 13,600 bales were doubly disqualified 
being untenderable in both grade and 
staple. 

The total number of bales ginned prior 
to Nov. 1, 1931. was reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census on Nov. 9 to be 12,- 
122,688 bales, of which 12,124,264 bales 
were American upland and 5,424 bales 
were American-Egyptian. 

The distribution of these totals by the 
Bureau of Agricuitural Economics ac- 
cording to grades and staples is based 
upon the classification of samples taken 
during the stated period from representa- 
tive gins throughout the cotton-growing 
States. 


}cerning the upkeep of tools ordinarily 


Recovery Denied Receiver Named , Enactment Asked 


For Auto Insurer ‘ ‘ 
In Wisconsin for 


For Injuries to. 
Railway Worker Work Insurance 
| Lansinc, Mick, Nov. 27. Goy, La Follette’s Message 


. al | 
Accident Is Found to Have The State Insurance Commissioner, C. ‘ 
D. Livingston, has been appointed re- | To Legislature Advocates 
Compulsory System Un- 


Resulted From Ordinary ceiver for the Republic Automobile In- 
less Industry Acts First 


Michigan Commissioner Is Ap- 
pointed to Take Over 
Company’s Affairs | 


© $s. surance Co., of Detroit, by Judge Leland 
Hazard of Section Hand’s W. Carr of the Ingham County Circuit 
, | Court. | 
Employ ment | The appointment was made at a hearing | 
ilansitsemepiliiieetitly }at which officials of the ge were Mastson, Wis. ov. a 
, .| requested to show cause why such action , y Seer ° 
oe SERS a ae eee |should not be taken. The petition asking} In a message to the special session of 
Vv. for the appointment of the receiver was the Wisconsin Legislature which has just 
Wituram KuuHN. filed Nov. 24 by Assistant Attorney Gen-j| convened, Gov. Philip F. La Follette rec- 
Supreme Court of the United States. eral Paul G. Eger. _ |ommended the enactment of the unem- 
Nos. 34-35. It was stated in the position that in| ployment compensation plan proposed «by 
On writs of certiorari to the Supreme 2ddition to a complete impairment of the majority of the interim committee 
Court of Ohio and to the Court of Ap- | the company’s capital, amounting to $200,-;on unemployment. (The section of the 
peals of Pike County. Ohio. 000, there is a further deficiency of $309,- | committee’s report proposing unemploy- 
Henry BANNON (Davip H. LEAKE with him 264. Depreciation in investment values|ment compensation was printed in the 
on brief), for petitioner; Homer H. and large premium accounts receivable| issue of Nov. 21.) 
MARSCHMANN (Davin F. Anperson, for longer than 90 days were said to be Gov. La Follette suggested, however, that 
Georce D. Ney and Eart D. Parker with | Tesponsible for the impairment. The pe-| the adoption of the plan be made con- 
him on brief), for respondent. tition resulted from an examination by | ditional “upon the failure of industry the 
| George G. McDan, special examiner of the State to adopt a comparable plan for a 
State Insurance Department. substantial part of those unemployed in 
ove to information made avail- —- in this State by July 1, 
’ i pe able by the company’s officials, its 52,000 | _ 
Mr. Justice McReynotps delivered the | policies are fully protected and will be 
opinion of the court. immediately transferred to another in- The section of the message relating to 
While employed in interstate commerce =. unemployment reserves follows in full 
as a secti y iti i ra r. Eger said that the receivership | text: 
oe peicieeved hand by a . wom proceedings had been instituted to pre-| During the first nine months of 1930 
state carrier (Acts April 22, 1908, 35 Stat. | vent preference among creditors trying to, our national industrial and business sys- 
65; April 5, 1910, Chap. 143, Stat. 291; | reach $35,000 cash on hand. j tem was able to and did pay $432,000,000 
U. S. Code Title 45, Chap. 2), William ———— | more in a oe ee — 
fies “4 a in interes nan i id in : ih e 
a autered serious injury. ae eine | New York Ch: nves Gret nine months of 1601. the aaa 
ne sued the company for damages in the A a 5 ; |year of the depression. it paid $374,000,- 
Court of Common Pleas, Pike County, . }000 more in dividends and ae 
Ohio. He alleged that the accident re- B d Pl U d ;more in interest than it did in the first 
sulted from its negligence in the following | onding an naer jnine months of 1929. 
matters—ordering him to use a defective | o In the first nine motnhs of 1929 the 
sledge hammer and chisel; failing to pro- 
mulgate and enforce proper rules con- 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 23, 1931 


Increase In Dividends Cited 


( e ‘ total interest and dividends paid were $5,- 
= 559,000,000, while in the first nine months 
ompensation aw | of 1931, the second year of the business 
| depression, it paid $6,279,000,000 in inter- 
eee = — pie ary bg mag ag and in- 
. af . 9 : sttae CGustrial machine was able to pay $720,- 
Fore ign Insurers Sureties oo ee in interest and dividends 
; J Salles Ts in the first nine months of 1931 than it 
Must Not Be Linke d W ith paid i iy nine months of 1929. 
‘ i oa ‘ l mney A substantial portion of both the in- 
Company in Any W ay to arg and dividends paid in 1930 and 1931 
Affect Stability nas been paid out of reserves built up 


| for those purposes. Business and indus- 
= /try have, then, felt an obligation to and 
New York. N. Y.. Nov. 27.| have built up reserves in times of pros- 
spondent. Judgment upon this was af- pan roe ity igati ‘ 
y tomae by the Bourt of "Appeals; the Su-| _ The State Superintendent of Insurance, | oe ieetinae the obligations of interess 
{preme Court denied a review. This court |George S. Van Schaick, has announced a | The great bulk of industry has not built 
allowed writs of certiorari both to the |mew ruling that no surety will be accepted up these rserves for unemployment in the 
Supreme Court—No. 34, and the Court of | as sufficient, under the requirement that | past. The question of unemployment com- 
Appeals—No. 35. The cause is properly foreign insurance companies writing | pensation relates, then, solely to what is 
here on the latter writ. Number 34 will workmen's compensation policies in NeW/t 9 pe done as to future depressions. No’ 
be dismissed. | York must furnish bond, if it is so inter-| Volmtary or compulsory plan adopted at 
On the day of the accident, Feb. 9,\related with the insurance carrier that | this time can affect the present unem- 
1926, William Kuhn, an experienced sec- ,COnditions affecting the stability of one ployment. Whatever is done now will be 
tion hand 54 years old, was engaged with | Will in all likelihood affect the stability | Gone as a safeguard for the future, not 
others in repairing a side track leading ~ ees —s a, will pasentien | (ie present. : 
from petitioner’s main line to a steam ° Spectead and reviewed semiannually | . i nnties = 
aoa It became necessary to remove | instead of annually at the time of filing in | eau Ay ents ent ie ae 
two steel rails and shorten them some a _ stated. The ruling follows | Hujsory legislation. Their position is that 
six to eight inches. They were first laid A ext: lif the State will give industry an op- 
on the ground and then cut with a cold . Approval of Surety | portunity it will establish fair voluntary 
chisel. One man held the chisel while! a is provided by section 54 of the | systems of its own accord. 
respondent and two others, acting in turn, workmen's compensation law that foreign | ~ - . : 
struck it with a heavy hammer. None) iasurance companies writing workmen's | Aimed to Reduce Unemployment 
of them wore goggles; none asked for compensation policies in this State shall| No one contends that voluntary or com- 
goggles or objected t~ the method of op- file with the Superintendent of Insurance | Pulsory unemployment compensation will 
eration. The first r.™ had been severed; an undertaking with good and sufficient | actually compensate for any prolonged 
work had begun on the second. | sureties conditioned upon the payment in period of unemployment. The great ob- 
Hazards Considered Hien x any and all compensation and —- of en compensation is 
res " ras standing by await- enefits as provided in the statute to any | tO reduce unemployment. 
as oe — eat ae from and all persons entitled thereto under Workmen's compensation does not and 
the chisel or rail struck and destroyed his the insurance contract. It is further pro-| Was not intended primarily as compensa- 
ao On aihar occasions he had assisted vided that such bond shall be approved] tion for loss of life or limb. The pur- 
in cutting steel rails when goggles were |S ‘0 form by the Attorney General and | pose of both unemployment and work 
ead cand ee alee chips would 7 ‘during as to sufficiency by the Superintendent of men's compensation is to put a penalty 
such an operation. “What was the value Insurance. , 5 ;on the conditions that cause loss of life 
of goggles,” he testified. He understood | The purpose of this bond is to insure| and limb or jobs. Workmen's compensa- 
oa dangers Fanident to the undertaking to the pegple of this State further security |tion has succeeded, not only because it 
The tab was & hirry-un one. The assiat- than is afforded by the financial responsi-| pays compensation, but because it has 
ot Pinan in ahke ye ‘aia sans bility of the insurance carrier. — made industry eliminate unsafe machines 
“to gang up and ot. a hurry, that he It is the interpretation of this depart-| and conditions of work. Workmen's com- 
wanted to get through there” Don't be nent that the purpose of the law is to| pensation has given Wisconsin the finest 
airain . 8 8 . afford the protection from a_ principal | record in America for safety. 
é eos d f insurer and also from an unrelated surety If industry fails to pay its interest 
Je oy > y > ‘ ? . . . 
wee oe inne steer, Scions to the extent of the statutory provision. money is penalized by am of the coe 
inary a os is e ment. | Semiannual Inspection | nes. management fails to earn divi- 
ae Se Se ees. Announcement is therefore made that|dends it hears from the _ stockholders, 
assumed. There was no complaint, no this department will not accept as a suffi-| and may be and often is discharged. 
promise by his superior to mitigate the Clemt surety a surety company, no matter | If industry has conditions which cause 
Aintia dangers. The trial judge should what its standing, which is so interrelated|loss of life or limb, it is penalized, 
have directed a verdict for the Railway | “ith the insurer carrier that conditions Industry has, therefore built protec- 
Company * affecting the stability of one will in all| tion for interest and dividends, and has 
- etesenn ialasneell likelihood affect the stability of the other.| enormously reduced the causes of acci- 
I sie thi ; a a = The statute provides that these surety | dents. s But today industry is under no 
J n om © e is, where mae are bonds which are filed on July 1 of each | immediate penalty for failure to elimi- 
arrrogg Pe ee eee Sees — year Shall be renewed annually. Such/|nate as far as possible unemployment, 
- 7 oe — = S po ee ponds wis pereerrer be oeeeere ane | Vnemeey eats compensation, voluntary 
ne risk is permissible ; - > un- viewed on Jan. 1 of each year, as well as|or compulsory, proposes to impose that 
disputed evidence clearly shows such as- at the time of filing, at which times each | penalty - i 
sumption the trial judge should direct a surety will be required to furnish this Many of us question, not the sincerity, 
verdict for the defendant. Moreover, in department a statement as to whether an | but the feasibility of industry's establish- 
proceedings under that act, wherever interrelationship exists between it and the | ing a voluntary system. We are convinced 
brought, the rights and obligations of insurance carrier on whose behalf the|that it is not fair to the rest of society 
the parties depend upon it and applicable surety pond is filed. This information| for industry to make great protfis in 
principles of common law as interpreted should be furnished to the department not} periods of prosperity only to turn its em-= 
and applied in the Federal courts. Sea- later than Dec. 15, and June, of each year.) ployes over to public or privtae charity 
og Rd RA ome = py - . —_ — mS» period of depression. 
508; PSE c ee: Ve ey, ® Tee, ° ’ . ] t seems to me that the fairest meth 
241 U. 8. 310; Boldt v. Pennsylvania, R. R., High \ itamin Crops Urged of procedure for us at this time is < 


245 U, S. 441, 445; New Orleans & N. E " . : . > adopt a just and s y - 
R. R. v. Harris, 247 U. S. 367, 371; Chicago. | lo Solve Farm Problem coniimeneie conponmating ana bo 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. v. Coogan, 271 ea Wisconsin, but to make the taking of 
U. S. 472, 474. [Continued from Page 1.] effect of such legislation conditional upon 
The court of appeals acted upon the has means of penetrating to the farther-| industry's failure to establish a fair vole 
erroneous theory that it should follow the most corners of the earth carrying fin-|untary system in Wisconsin within a rea- 
views of the Supreme Court for the State ished materials. sonable time. 
rather than those of this court in respect The development of modern industrial The Interim Committee on Unemploye 
of questions arising under the Liability organization of agriculture is part of @| ment, after careful study and consolida< 
Act. That statute, as interpreted by this long chain of gradually unfolding events.| tion, recommends what is commonly 
court, is the supreme law to be applied It is evident that agriculture is breaking | known as the Groves Bill for unemploy< 
by all courts, Federal and State. Second out of the shell which has bound it for!) ment compensation. My study of this 
Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S. 1, several thousand years. The long course | subject leads me to the conclusion that 
57, 58. Where this view is not accepted, of advance shows that agriculture was | the Groves plan is the soundest and fairest 
as in the present cause, it is within the first merely a family ov group asset, then | compulsory plan yet suggested anywhere 
power of this court to determine and ap- successiveiy a local asset, national, and} [I recommend the adoption of the Groves 
ply the proper remedy. finally international. plan for unemployment compensation to 
The judgment below is reversed. The Science Adds to Surplus be conditional, however, upon the failure 
cause will be remanded for further pro- While a surpius is commendable as/of industry to adopt a comparable plan 
ceedings not inconsistent with this opin- showing the difference between good and | for a substantial part of those employed 
ion. poo. farming, overproduction may be re-|in manufacturing in this State by July 
Reversed. ‘ garded as a failure in another direction. |1, 1933. 
—_— ———- —-—— The tendency of modern skilled and aided 
Ta ° farming is overproduction All the 
Chief Juvenile Offense myriad efforts of Sieee and promotion | Lower Duty Is Awarded 
. . ° are bent on production of a _ surplus, | ’ = a 
Found to Be Stealing meaning overproduction, which when not On Imported Chemical 
[Continued from Page 1.] New York, Nov. 27.—Sustaining a pros 


fitted to population demands is a clog on 
economic adjustment. Cheap labor and 
age came within the sigroup, and approxi- P0Or farming are counterbalanced by im-/|test of the Kessler Chemical Company, 
mately 3,800 girls proved machinery and scientific farming,|the United States Customs Court finds 
Girls generally speaking are brought and the result is overproduction. What | that ascetic residue, returned for duty 
‘nins eoleh anit whan othe Bienine ae should seem desirable is the reverse, for as an acid, not specially provided for, at 
cakeik: Web: Mekesiininie ae ha tales Game it hits back finally to the unit, stable |25 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
are “1 laa havi aa ne iris’ ie from the beginning, that is, the family. |1, Act of 1930, should have been assessed 
the offenders were ]i i + m Cages, At the present rate at which chemical|at only 10 per cent ad valorem, under 
i ) ‘ e living with both of science is growing the food supply of the|the provision in paragraph 1555, Act of 
their parents when brought into court. world may be put on a new basis, defy- | 1930, for waste, not specially provided for, 
| More than half the delinquent children ing former prediction of overpopulation | Judge Brown writes the decision. (Proe 
dealt with by the reporting courts in 1929 and famine. Chemical advances point | test 500710-G-8943-31.) 
were not detained pending the hearing or to lines of utilization of raw materials insta 
disposition of their cases, or their cases for the manufacture of food. If accom- . i 
were disposed of on the day the com- Plished as anticipated, there would be a| ‘he scheme as an employe of the industry, 
plaint was made. For the children de- revolution in the business of farming. ,. This scheme would require a census of 
tained, a diversity of places were used, In view of modern discoveries of the | ‘arm products in demend and the supply 
| according to local community facilities, de- essential role played by vitamins in| in order to get a proper correlation. is 
tention homes being used in one-fourth Metabolism of foods, it is likely that | infers aW6ntrol of acreage put into crops, 
lof the cases. Jails or police stations were | 2°¥ deductions may be made. It is not| which so far no one sees as workable. It 
Seal ta 1.896 = id f h s : improbable that with the advance of |also suggests a concentration of effort on 
§ r i children, of whom 713 were | chemical science will come methods by|the best land for certain crops, thus get- 
under. 16 years of age. which the present apparent necessity of |ting the diversity of required products in 
Reliability of Index enormous crops of small vitamin content al best eeeee. throwing unuseful 
itv a? , | would be done away with ‘lands into forests, etc. 
ore ee ee ae po penn The farmer then could concentrate on| The scheme, if mede practical, probably 
the Children's Bureau nave “that tha ate raising limited, more valuable crops of | would result in farmers’ concentration on 
ferea senettinn af us le’ seri, Vitamin-efficient foods. Thus the farmer | production of the best foods in controlled 
, rting juvenile court statistics would be saved time and labor, and the |2mounts in most suitable locations. 
has made available information fairly | burdens of needless production would be - 
representative for the United States re- eliminated almost altogether. ‘. 


: SPECIAL NOTICE 

garding the nature of the problems dealt There is in the United States talent to - - $$$ 
with by the juvenile court, the sex, ages, select the crucial ideas and ability to find| OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
and social characteristics of the children the means to carry out reforms in agri- | CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., November 24, 
involved, and the extent to which cer- culture. Vastness should be no bar to aoe al = s bene be vemee io = 
tain types of treatment are used.” organizations of relief measures, but cus- one ae Ste a aition ‘to the Libeeaet 

While the figures do not bear out sen- tom and tradition are. . of Congress, Washington, D. C. The build- 
sational statements made from time to , There have been suggestions of organ-| ing. as designed, will be fireproof with granite 
time regarding alarming increases in the ization of great units. The difficulty Of | facing. Drawings and specifications, not ex= 
number of juvenile deli ts, the re-| this project is its application in areas| ceeding three sets. may be obtained at the 

; , felinquents, the re-| wovered by small farms on which time- | Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
|port points out that “it should be borhe | honored independence of action is prac-| discretion of said Architect by any satisfac 
in mind always that the amount of de- 4; ‘ a he r "n to|tory general contractor. A deposit of fifty 

ticed. In it also are seen the return to , 

1 y which c to the attent f a s ,| dollars ($50.00) will be required for each set 
anquency which comes to attention of the communal and feudal systems highly | $f drawings and specifications. to insure their 
the juvenile court is only a small part of difficult as a project even under the CO-| return in good condition. Checks therefor 

{the total amount in the community and) pa~tnership in Government of the pres-|to be made payable to the order of David 

| , I p D Pp 

|may or may not be a reliable index of the|ent. In any attempt of this sort the| Lynn. Architect of the Capitol. DAVID LENN, 
actual delinquency situation. small farm unit must be satisfied to enter Architect of the Capitol, 


used, to furnish guards or goggles for 
workmen's eyes, to provide a reasonably 
| Safe place for him to work. 

The company denied negligence. It 
also set up in defense that the plaintiff 
voluntarily assumed the risk incident to 
his employment. At the trial it duly, but 
unsuccessfully, requested a directed ver- | 
dict because of such assumption. | 


Circumstances Reviewed 
The jury returned a verdict for the re- 
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Shipping Ruairi | Dissent Is F iled to Decision 


Is Criticized for 


British Contract Three Justices Favor Provision for Allowance 


Representative LaGuardia, 
Says Terms for Accept-| 
ance Prevented Award to 
American Line | 


A letter of protest against the recent | 
award of a shipping contract to the Sea- | 
train Transporting Company, a British 
organization, by the United States Ship- | 
ping Board, on the grounds that it is | 
“helping foreign shipping in competition | 
with our own,” has just been addressed 
and made public by Representative La- | 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, to the| 
Board. ; 

Mr. LaGuardia charges that the specifi- 
cations for the bids on the contract were 
so drawn that only this particular com- 
pany could bid, and that the American | 
system of train boats was entirely elimi- | 
nated by the specifications. : | 

The full text of a statement issued by | 
Mr. LaGuardia, in which he includes a | 
copy of the letter he addressed to the | 
Shipping Board follows: 

Will Act in House fox 

It is common knowledge in shipping 
circles all over the world, that foreign | 
shipping interests are indirectly getting 
American subsidies to. fight American 
ships. Mr. LaGuardia said that he ex- 
pected to appear before the Committee 
on Appropriations when the _subsidy 
funds are to be considered and will carry 
the fight to the floor of the House. 

The letter, dated Nov. 27, and addressed 
to the Shipping Board, follows: 

Dear Sirs: I have just learned of an- 
other contract issued under the Merchant 
Marine Act which will result in a direct | 
benefit to foreign shipping competing with 
American shipping instead of carrying out 
the real purpose of the law. This helping 
of foreign shipping in competition with 
our own seems to have become chronic 
with both Post Office Department and 
your Board. 

At this time I want to refer to a small 
contract recently awarded to the Seatrain 
Transporting Company, plying between 
New Orleans and Havana. In the first 
place, the specifications were so drawn 
that only this particular company could 
bid. The American system of train boats 
was entirely eliminated. The result was 
that the contract was given to the Sea- 
train Transporting Company, a British 
company, their ships under British reg- 
istry and flying the British flag. 

Reported Seeking Loan st 

That was only the preliminary of this 
British company’s slipping their fingers 
into the United States Treasury contrary | 
to the provisions and the very spirit of 
the law. The company has not sufficient 
ships to comply with the terms of the 
contract, and I am now reliably informed 
that they are applying to your Board for | 
a loan under the Construction Loan Fund 
with which to build the required new 
ships. 

Naturally, this British company now ex- 
presses its willingness to transfer its ships | 
to American registry. Considering the fact | 
that these ships were not built in the 
United States with American labor or ma- | 
terial and that they have been operating | 
in competition with American ships, this | 
last-minute desire to transfer their reg- | 
istry is simply in keeping with a deliberate | 
plan of using American public’ funds to | 
destroy American shipping. 

i cannot understand how any such ap- | 
plicatior could even receive considera- 
tion. Yet, the Munson Line is now enjoy- 
ing the benefits of subsidies provided for 
in the American Merchant Marine Act | 
and at the same time operates Norwegian | 
ships on a direct freight line between | 
Havana and the Unitea States, carrying | 
sugar in competition with American ships. | 


P-oposed Merger Raised 

By reason of the subsidy received from | 
the American Government they will be) 
able to compete with American shipping | 
and American industry by using the Nor- | 
we’ :icn beats. The proposed merger of | 
th: United States Lines with others tak- | 
ing in ships of Belgian and British reg- | 
ist::° flying Belgian and British flags is | 
ano.her proof of this deliberate plan to 
use American funds provided for the aid | 
of American shipping in competition with 
the very ships we are seeking to protect. 
There will be more said about the merger 
@ little later. 

This letter is a protest against the loan 
to the Seatrain Company and to avoid 
any plea of the Shipping Board later on 
tha* they did not have notice. In all 
likelihood legislation will be enacted | 
within a very short time preventing the 
maladministration of the Merchant Ma-| 
rine Act and the misappropriation of the | 
funds provided to aid American shipping. 
In the meantime, please take notice as | 
above indicated. | 


Radio Communication 
Tested in National Park 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
the White River and Carbon River en- 
trances to the park. These stations have | 
a 10-tube combination modulated by four 
tubes for voice and six tubes for code. 

The portable sets, which will, of course, 
be carried by rangers on patrol, will prove 
especially effective in emergencies. Al- 
ready there has been heavy snowfall in 
Mr. Rainier Park and rangers have begun 
their hazardous trips to remote sections of 
the park, a regular part of their work in 
protecting the reservation and its wild- 
animal inhabitants. In case of interrupted 
telephone service or remoteness from a 
telephone, a portable radio set will afford 
an opportunity of rapid communication 
with headquarters. 

One problem confronting the engineers 
in connection with the portable sets is the 
matter of weight. Completely equipped 
with batteries, transmitter, receiver, key, 
and headphones, the sets now in use, when 
packed in a cabinet, weigh about 70 
pounds. 

Mountain, ridges ‘and trees which it was 
at first feared might restrict the use of the 
radio in Mt. Rainier have apparently 
proved no barrier to radio communication, 
Secretary Wilbur stated. The experiments 
with the possibilities of radio in the na- 
tional parks do not indicate the displace- 
ment of telephones in the parks, he pointed 
out, bi... rather that a combination of the 
two systems will meet the peculiar com- 
munication requirements most satisfac- 


Operation of Pool Plan 
For Carriers Discussed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

the Commission allowed were conditional, 
as you know. All I know is what I gather 
from the press, but that would seem to 
indicate that the carriers are going to 
come back at us with a proposition to 
make it a loan rather than an outright 
gift to the weaker carriers.” 

Since Commissioner Porter sent his let- 
ter ‘which has just been officially filed in 
the docket and made available for pub- 
lication) the carriers have filed their sub- 
stitute pooling plan upon which argu- 
ments will be had Nov. 28. 

In conclusion, Commissioner Porter as- 
serted, “There are a good many situa- 
tions arising which complicate things by 
reason of disturbing relationships similar 
to those to which you refer in your own 
case. At any rate, I will keep this in 
mind as suggested and see what, if any- 
thing, can be done in the event of these 
rates actually becoming eiTective.” 


ard of time of detention. 
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In Rail Car-hire Proceeding For New Radio 


Of Free Time, Contra 


Three members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States dissented 
from the majority ruling that the pro- 
vision of the “car-hire settlement 
rules” of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting shore-line ter- 
minal roads two days free time is dis- 
criminatory and therefore void. 

(The full text of the majority opin- 
ion, written by Mr. Justice Sutherlana 
in the case of Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. et al. v. United 
States et al., No. 69, was published 
in the issue of Nov. 24.) 

In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 
Stone declares that the free time al- 
lowance was proper, since the so-called 
“ner diem” is peculiarly burdensome 
to short lines engaged in terminal and 
originating services, and that such 
classification of the short lines apart 
from the trunk lines is valid. Mr. 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis con- 
curred in his view. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Stone 
continues in full text: 


The completely disparate measure of 
mileage prevailed until 1902. Mileage 
is still the basis upon which owners 
ot private railroad cars are com- 
pensated; (Note No. 15) and_ until 
the orders issued by the Commission 
in the present controversy, it was 
the measure of payment stipulated by 
members of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation for cars of nonmembers. The per 
diem is admittedly but a rule of thumb, 
though the best which experience has de- 
vised to meet all the complex require- 
ments growing out of the average car-hire 
situation. In a large number of instances 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
secure a more just apportionment, has or- 
dered that car-hire costs of certain short- 
line industrial common carriers be com- 
puted with a varying number of days of 
“free time (Note No. 16); and in a still 
larger number of instances trunk lines 
themselves have voluntarily instituted 


such arrangements. (Note No. 17.) 

The devised “switching reclaim” itself, 
elsewhere concerned in this case, point- 
edly exemplifics the admitted inapplica- 
bility of the per diem system to certan 
special operating conditions. In this in- 
stance carriers engaged in a time-consum- 
ing switching service are in efiect re- 
lieved altogether of car-hire costs; and 
the court has sustained this departure 
by the Commission from the single stand- 
Perhaps the 
most striking example of all is the op- 
eration of the rule imposing upon the 
carrier in possession of a car at midnight 
liability for per diem for the following 
24 hours. Under this rule an intermediate 
carrier, incurring no delays for loading 
or unloading, may receive a car shortly 
after midnight, haul it several hundred 


Note No. 
mission has 


15.—Under sec. 1 (14), the Com- 
several times prescribed reason- 
able rates of compensation on a 
basis for private cars. In Matter of Private 
Cars, 50 I. C. C. 652, 684-686, it considered 
the per diem basis at length and concluded 
that for private cars the mileage system was 
preferable. Se also Armour & Co. y. El Paso 
& Southwestern Co., 52 I. C. C. 240; Paragon 
Refining Co. v. Alton & Southern R. R., 118 
. C. C. 166; Assigned Cars for Bituminous 
Coal Mines, 80 I. C. C. 520, 556; Assigned Car 
Cases, 274 U. S. 564, 575. 


Note No. 16.—The Commission has many 
times, apparently acting under sec. 1 (14), 
prescribed terms of car compensation for in- 
dustrial common carriers. Compare the ap- 
proval, prior to 1917, of the placing of short 
lines on a demurrage basis, in Drummond & 
S. W. Ry. Co. v. Chicago, etc., Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 567. These cases took their starting 
point, before the passage of the Esch Car 
Service Act, in the Industrial Railways Case, 
29 I. C. C. 212, 231-233, in which the Commis- 
sion found that the switching reclaims under 
the per diem system were a fertile source of 


rebates and exemptions from demurrage for | 


shippers who maintained independently in- 


corporated railroads which were in substance | 


plant facilities. Following the announcement 
in the Tap Line Cases, 234 U. S. 1. of a rule 
giving many of the roads involved in the In- 
dustrial Railways Case the status of common 
carriers, the Commission, in a supplemental 
report, modified its original findings as to 
such carriers, and permitted them to rees- 
tablish per diem and reclaims. 32 I. C. C. 129, 
Se also Second Industrial Railways Case, 
34 I. C. C. 596, 600. Subsequently, however, 
ina long series of cases the per diem system 
as applied to industrially owned common car- 
riers was condemned, and different methods 
of car hire compensation prescribed. In the 
Northampton & Bath R. R. Co. Case, 41 I. 
C. C. 68, 74, the effect of the arrangement 
prescribed was to give the carrier two days’ 
Iree time counterbalancing the two days ac- 
corded shippers under the demurrage rules, 
plus one day in addition. In the Owasco 
River Ry. Case, 53 1. C. C. 104, 113. a Straight 
per diem system was ordered; but this basis 
of settlement was disapproved soon after in 
Birmingham Southern R. R. v. Director 
General, 61 I. C. C. 551. In this case an in- 
dustrial common carrier specitically besought 
the Commission to fix reasonable charges un- 
der sec. 1 (14), asking for a per diem system 
reclaims for all cars, whether handled 
switching rates or under joint rates 
With divisions. The Commission denied this 
relief, and condemned reclaims, but prescribed 
a demurrage system, giving the short line 
72 hours free time on cars loaded one way 
credits for cars sooner returned to be av- 
eraged against debits, and the short line to 
be free to execute average demurrage agree- 
Mens wash a The Birmingham South- 
S not eligibl sw z rec ; 
caer toa at e for switching reclaims 
handled under 
tention of 
3.2 days, 


The so-called 


joint 
foreign 


rates. 
cars was 


Its average de- 
shown to be 
Birmingham 


Southern Rules 


; Were subsequently prescribed for other indus- 


trial common carriers in Natio - Yi F 
Pittsburgh, C., C. & St. L. R. B Co ay: c. 
C. 590; Illinois Northern Ry., 61 I. G. C. 629: 
Pullman Railroad Co., 61 I. Cc. C. 637 ‘Ben- 
wood & Wheeling Connecting Ry. Co. v. Pitts- 
burgh, C., C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 621.C.C 
357; Tionesta Valley Ry. Co., 62 I. Cc. Cc 473: 
Genesee & Wyoming R. R. Co., 62 I. C. Cc. 680: 
Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R. R. Co., 63 I. C Cc. 
122 (determining questions left open in 58 I. 
C. C. 558, 561. 666, 671, 677, 680): Moshassuck 
Valley R. R. Co, v. N. Y.. N. H. & H.R. R. Co 
69 I. Cc. C. 368. See also Mount Hope Mineral 
R. R. Co. y. Central R. R. Co. of N. J., 74 1. Cc. 
C. 195, 199, 230. The question was reexamined 
ee respect to several of the roads involved 

d ne preceding cases in Lake Erie & Fort 
Way R. R. Co., 78 I. C. C. 475, and the Bir- 
mingham Southern rules somewhat modified. 
In this case the notion that the object was to 
reneve oe sneuacriel common carrier 
setner of car hire was specitically repudiate 
Ibid. at 489. The Birmingham Beutnaie a. 
were again prescribed in Valley & Siletz R. R 
Co. vy. Soutnern Pac. Co., 80 1. C. C. 724 Hang- 
ing Rock Iron Co. vy. Norfolk & Westcra Ry 
Co., 87 I. C. C, 373; Lime Rock R. R. Co. Vv. 
Maine Central R. R. Co.. 102 I. C. C. 48. 

For other examples of the Commission's ap- 
proval of the relief of short lines from strict 
per diem, see Mount Hood R. R. Co. v. Direc- 
tor General, 60 I. C. C. 116, 117; New York 
Dock Ry. vy. Baltimore & Ohio R. R Co., 
; 9 a or 696. 702, 706. Compare Jones & 
saughlin Steel Co. vy. Director Gener. 5 
ae rector General, 60 I. 

With Virginia Blue Ridge Ry. vy. 
Ry. Co., 96 I. C. C. 591, tnere ‘began a series 
of cases denying nonindustrially owned short 
lines relief from the straight per diem rules 
of the A. R. A. The series was continued in 
Western Pine Lumber Co. v. Director General, 
96 I. C. C, 625, Morehead & North Fork R. R. 
Co. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.. 100 I. C. C. 
45; Chaffee R. R. Co. v. Western Md. Ry. ©>., 
102 I. C. C. 53; and Jefferson & Northwestern 
Ry. Co. v. Missouri, K. & T. R. Co., 102 1. C.C 
72; and concluded in Marcellus & Otisco Co. 
v. New York Central R. R. Co., 104 I. C. C. 389. 
See also Superior & S. E. Ry. Co. v. Director 
General, 63 I. C. C. 431; Carnegie Steel Co. v. 
C. 269, 270, 274 


ailo- 


Director General, 80 I. C 
This last group of cases states that the ap- 
plication of the Birmingham Southern Rules 


is to be restricted to industrial common car- | 
riers, and that their purpose is to prevent un- | 
industries | 
reclaims. | 


due favoritism to the proprietary 
through the payment of switching 
Many of the roads in question, however, were 
operating at least in part under joint rates 
and divisions, and thus were not eligible for 
reclaims; and the allowance to them of a 
modified demurrage basis was much more fa- 
vorable than per diem. In the present inves- 
tigation the Commission abandoned its dis- 
tinction hetween industrial and nonindustrial 
common carriers, revoked. its determination in 
cases of both the Birmingham Southern and 
the Virginia Blue Ridge types, and substituted 
| the provisions of paragraph (5) of its order. 


mileage | 


rules in respect to traffic | 


89 | 


Southern | 


ry to Majority Ruling 


miles, and by delivering it to a third 
|road before the following midnight es- 
|cape car-hire altogether. The seeming 
| unfairness, when measured in terms of 
|; the period of detention alone, disappears 
when that element is examined in com- 
| parison with the compensating effects of 
the reciprocal operation of the rule be- 
|} tween connecting carriers and the diffi- 
culties and expense of accounting for less 
than 24 hour periods. Freedom from the 
per diem, when all relevant considera- 
tions are taken into account, is therefore 
not necessarily a gratuity. 

_ In attempting to find a measure of the 
just apportionment of car-hire costs, the 
railroads and the Commission have had 
to face a condition of extraordinary com- 
|plexity, and not a theory. The Fifth 
Amendment does not command the impos- 
sible. It does not demand that the power 
and duty of the Commission to make the 
apportionment be thwarted by requiring 
it to adopt a standard of unattainable 
exactness. The validity of what is of ne- 
|cessity a rule of thumb, best adapted to 
secure a just apportionment, can hardly 
depend upon a perfect precision in its 


application; its imperfections in this re- | 


| Spect are themselves compensated by an 
advisedly sought simplicity and conven- 
ience of operation. 


Rights of Appellants 
‘On Making of Rules 


Under thse circumstances, it is not to | 
be supposed that in a special situation | 
such as that of the short lines, the mere 
departure by the Commission from the} 
per diem basis for apportioning car-hire | 
costs between parties to a joint haul, can 
of itself constitute either a taking of the | 
property of the carrier affected by it, or 
a taking of it without compensation. The 
appellants have no vested right not to pay 
their share of the hire of cars engaged in | 
a joint service to which they are parties, | 
simply because those cars are temporarily 
off their own rails. They are entitled only | 
to have the Commission make reasonable | 
rules for car-hire apportionment; and the 
reasonableness of any rule which it may | 
adopt is a question wholly independent of 
its conformity to the measure of time of | 
detention or to the Pier Diem Rules of 
the American Railway Association. The | 
reasons which support that part of the | 
order allowing switching reclaims, as well | 
as those advanced by the court to justify 
that imposing on the trunk lines the 
burden of accounting for car-hire settle- | 
ments on cars exchanged with the short 
lines, do not differ in principle from those | 
| which support the two-day allowance, and | 
at least should have led to some consid- | 
eration by the court of the evidence war- 
ranting the latter. | 

Third. The appellants have not sus- | 
tained their burden of establishing that 
the Commission’s rule is unreasonable. 
The principles to which courts ordinarily 
adhere in reviewing orders of the Com- 
mission do not admit of dispute. If the 
Commission does not refuse to consider 
relevant evidence, if it does not proceed | 
upon a mistake of law, if it acts upon evi- 
dence sufficient to support its findings, the 
Court will not itself undertake to weigh 
such evidence, to inquire into the sound- 
hess of the reasoning which induced the 
Commission's conclusions, or to question 
ne ~ rapnetaes which it pre- 
scribes. ew England Divisions Case, 2 
| U.S. 184, 203, 204. deg: 
| But the position of appellants is that 
| the question is not one of the reasonable- 
;ness of the Commission’s action. They 
jinsist that as the per diem is an operat- 
ing expense, like any other which the 
short line must Pay, no evidence can jus- 
| tify an order that it should be paid by 
any other railroad. (Note No. 18.) Their 
position ignores the fact that the action 
of the Commission is no more than the 
exercise of its undoubted power to appor- 
j tion the car-hire costs of a joint service 
|by connecting lines and is based upon a 
fundamentally erroneous theory of the 
powers of the Commission to prescribe 
reasonable rules for car-hire settlement. | 
The per diem principle adopted by the 
American Railway Association in 1902 is 
not embedded in the Fifth Amendment 
| adopted by this Nation in 1791. Depart- 
{ures from it are not forbidden any more 
than any other action which may be| 
taken under section 1 (14), if reasonable 





and supported by adequate evidence. See 
Assigned Car Cases, supra. p. 580. 


| Reasonableness of Change 


(In Plan by Commission 


| Nevertheless, appellants have presented 
no argument either here or below upon the 
reasonableness of the present departure 
or upon the issue of the adequacy of the 
evidence. During the Commission's hear- 
jings they steadily opposed the introduc- 
tion of testimony relating to contparative 
proportions of car-hire expense and op- 
|erating costs as between short lines and 
jtrunk lines, or to the comparative pro- 
; Portions of car-hire expenses and operat- 
ing revenues. They offered no such evi- 
| dence themselves; nor did they attempt to 
defend the fairness to the short line car- 
|riers of the per diem basis of appor- | 
| tioning car-hire costs, beyond asserting | 
that a fair apportionment of such costs 
; Was necessarily an apportionment per | 
;alem, an assertion unsupported by any | 
| evidence to establish the unfairness of any | 
other of the formulae proposed. The ap-| 
pellants having confined their entire case | 
| to this contention, it suffices for this 
| court to point out their error. 
| Note No. 17.—The fo y | 
}from the Commission's Rent ae 
39). illustrates the extent to which nonsub- 
scribing railroads outside of Chicago, have 
| settled on some basis other than per diem | 
with the trunk lines with which they ex- | 
change traffic 7 
Nonsubscriber connections: 
pay straight per diem, B; 
some other basis, C. 


table, 





Total, 
which 


A; which | 
settle on 


Cc 


| Great 

|L. & N 
Missouri Pacific 
New Haven 
Northwestern 
Penns)lvania 
Soo Line 
Southern 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Pacitic 

Louisiana) 

St. L. S. W 

Union Pacific 
B 


Northern 


> Lines) 
(Texas and 


Exact number not given. 
This table includes 67 industrial roads 
among the nonsubscriber roads and is there- 
fore not a wholly accurate reflection of 


line carriers; but even when the industrial 
roads are eliminated from the table, it is still 
apparent that the trunk lines disregard the 
Code with respect to a large proportion of 
the total nonsubscriber connections. Settle- 
ment with industrial roads on other than the 
per diem basis does not violate the Code. 


the | 
relations of other short lines with the trunk | 


| 


But | 


the present order of the Commission, it may | 


be noted, does not distinguish between indus- 
trial and other short lines. 
Note No. 18 —Appellant’s brief, p. 95. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Nov. 30. 


Customs Protest Upheld 
On Device for Airplanes 


New York, Nov. 27.—The duty rate on 
imported tachometers, specially designed 
parts of airplanes, the use of which in 
airplanes is mandatory under regulations 
| prescribed by the 
| of airplanes, at 30 per cent ad valorem, 
| under paragraph 370, Tariff Act of 1922, 
the United States Customs Court rules 
in sustaining protests of R. W. Cramer & 
iCompany, New York importers. 


Department of Com-| 
| merce, should have been assessed as parts | 


Station Granted 


‘Commission Upholds Report 


Of Examiner Approving 
1 Kilowatt Broadcasting 
Service for York, Pa. 


A new broadcasting station in York, 
Pa., was authorized Nov. 27 by decision of 
the Federal Radio Commission which sus- 
tained Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost's rec- 
ommendation that the York Broadcasting 
Company be granted permission to erect 
a station to operate on the 1,000-kilocycle 
channel, during daytime hours, with 
power of 1,000 watts. Other decisions 
made public Nov. 27 follow: 

ae 

Applications granted: 

WPRO, Cherry & Webb Broadcasting Co., 
Providence, R. I., granted license covering 
changes in equipment and studio move, 
1,210 ke., 100 w., shares with WPAW. 

KLRA, Arxansas Broadcasting Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., granted license covering removal 
of transmitter and studio locally, 1,390 kc., 
1 kw., shares with KUOA. 

WNBR-WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., granted license covering 
removal of transmitter locally, 1,430 ke., 500 
w., unlimited time. 

KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co., Inc., 
Ketchikan, Alaska, granted license covering 
removal of transmitter locally and installa- 
tion of new equipment; 900 kc., 500 w., un- 
limited time. 

KSEI, Radio Service Corp., Pocatello, 
Idaho, granted license covering changes in 
equipment, 900 kce., 250 w., unlimited time. 

KFDY, South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., granted authority to remain 
silent from Nov. 26 to date of filing appli- 
cation for license to operate with new 
equipment being installed—estimated date, 
Dec. 19. 

KLRA, Radio Station KLRA, Little Rock, 
Ark., granted extension of program test for 
period of i5 days. 

City of Fresno, Calif., granted construc- 
tion permit for police service, 2,416 kc., 
100 w. 

City of Houston, Tex., granted construc- 
tion permit for police service, 1,712 kc., 
150 w. 

W2XDF, Faske Engineering Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., granted modification of construction 
permit for extension of time to Jan. 1, 1932. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Bradley. Me., granted renewal of special 
experimental license. 

W2XAG, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., granted renewal of special ex- 
perimental license. 

WPDX, Police Department, Detroit, Mich., 
granted license, police service, 2,410 kc., 
500 w. 

KGTE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans., granted construction permit, aero- 
nautical service license. 

KGRQ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
New York, granted authority to operate 
transmitter aboard yacht “Thalia,” in addi- 
tion to existing authorizations. 

WI10XAQ, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., granted experimenial license 
for additional frequencies and change in 
location to portable, initial location on air- 
plane NC-1/71 (can be moved from one 
plane to ancther). 

American Airways, 
for 17 planes. 

National Air Transport, Inc., granted air- 
cratt license. 

Renewal of licenses: 

The following stations were granted reg- 
ular renewal of licenses: WJAK, Elkhart, 
Ind.; WROL, Knoxville, Tenn. 

WALR, Roy W. Waller, Zanesville, Ohio, 
granted temporary license subject to deci- 
sion upon applications heretofore heard and 
now under advisement, and decision upon 
investigation of alleged violation of the law 
by this station. 

WJBY, Gadsden Brdcstg. Co., Inc., Gads- 
den, Ala., granted temporary license subject 
to decision as a result of investigation to 
determine whether station has used power 
in excess of that authorized by G. O. 105, 
or otherwise violated the order. 

WFBC, First Baptist Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., granted extension of existing license 
to Jan. 1, 1932, pending action on licensee's 
application for renewal of license. 

WMBO, Inc., Auburn. N. Y., granted ex- 
tension of existing license to Jan. 1, 1932, 
pending receipt and action on licensee's 
application tor renewal. 

WFBG, The William F. Gable Co., Altoona, 
Pa., granted renewal ot license for regular 
periou. (Action of Nov. 13, granting in part 
and designating for nearing renewal ap- 
plication, reconsidered.) 

WJAC, The Joansvown Automobile Co., 
Joanstown, Pa&., granted renewal oi license 
tor regular period. (Action ot Nov. 13, grant- 
ing in part and designating ior hearing re- 
newai application, reconsidered.) 

Set for hearing: 

Dr. k'. BP. Corniglia, Monroe, La., requests 
construction permit, 1,420 kc., 100 w., snare 
with WJBO. 

WIBM, inc., 
modification of 
trom luu to 50 w. 

WJBkK, Jas. F. Hopkins, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., requests moditcation of license to in- 
crease power Irom 90 to 100 w. 

+ 


Inc., granted licenses 


Jackson, 
license 


Mich., requests 
to reduce power 


+ 
Application denied: 
Weir, Durham uxife Inc. 
N. C., denied modification of iicense to 
move transmitter to about 10 miles NW of 
Raleigh, ana increase power to 5 kw. 


Co., Raleigh, 


+ 

Applications dismissed: 

Tne tollowing applications were dismissed 
on request Ol appiicants: 

Congress Square Hotel Co., Portland, Me., 
construction permit to 46 megacycies, «s.o 
to 90.3 and 6U to BU megacycies; 42 to a Kw., 
4 hours daily. 

WJr, Press Wireless, Inc., N. 
Y., modification of license. 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., two construction permits, 18,580 kce., 
19,140 ke., 5 kw. 

WHE, Same Co., Hicksville, 
construction permits, 19,9U0, 
kKe., 9 KW., Unilmited time, 

Same Co., San «'rancisco, two construction 
permits, 19,940, 20,340 kes, a9 kw., continu- 
ous service. 

WJA, Same Co., Chicago, construction per- 
mit, 19,380 ke., 5 Kw., unlimited time. 

KPG, Same Co., LOs Angeles, two con- 
struction permits, 17,820, 2u,040, 15,100, 20,- 
940 kKes., unlimited ume, o kw. 

o = 2 

Action on Examuners’ reports: 

Lancaster Broadcasting Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., denied construciion permit to erect new 
station to operave on 1,0 ke., 1 Kw., day- 
time operation, sustaining Examiner yxost. 

York Broadcasting Co., York, ra., granted 
construction permit lor new station to 
operate on 1,dvuv Ke., 1 kw., daytime hours, 
sustaining Examiner Yosv. 

John «. Hess, .ork, Pa., denied construc- 
tion permit tor new station so operate on 
1,500 «c., 100 w., unlimited time, sustaining 
&kxaminer Walker. 

Clarence M. UDoyle, Philadelphia, Pa 
missed as in deault application for new 
scation to operate on 9%U kKce., 50 w., share 
with WIiBG, sustaining #xaminer Yost. 

Charles Smuck, Springfield, Mo., denied 
as in default conscruction permit for new 
station 1,500 ke., 100 w., share with KGIZ, 
sustaining Kxaminer Pratt. 

e 2 > 
Hearings 

Nov. 30, visual broadcasting: 

Knickerbocker 'Brdestg. Co., 
cons .ruction permit, -2,890-2,950, 
limived time. 

Dec. 1, broadcasting: 

John s. V. Jasper, Sherman, 
struction permit, 1,500 ke., 50 w. 
KGKB 

‘the Voice of (Montgomery. Montgomery, 
Ala., constructson permit, 1.300 ke., 100 w. 
Daytime, sharing with KGKB, 

KGKB, Eagle Publishing Co., 
renewal license, 1,500 ke., 100 w, 
time; voluntary assignment of 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean 
construciion permit, 1,310 
Shares with WTSL 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean 
modification of license, 
Part time, nondividing. 

WTSL, G. A. Houseman, 
renewal of license, 1,310 kc., 
with KRMD. 

Dec. 3, television: 

WJR, The Goodwill Station, Inc., Pontiac, 
Mich., construction permit, 2,000-2,100 ke., 
50 w. 12 hours day, 7 hours night. Con- 
struction permit 42,000-46.000, 200 w.. 48,500- 
50,300, 60,000-80,000 ke. Unlimited time, for 
experimental purposes only 

The WGAR Broadcasting Co 
Heights Village. Ohio, construction permit, 

43,000-46,000, 200 w., 48,500-50.300, 60,000- 
80,000 kc, Unlimited time, for experimental 
purposes only. 

Dec. 4, broadcasting: 

Weber Jewelry & Music 
Cloud, Minn., construction 
56 w. Share with KGFK 

KGFK, Red River Brdestg. Co., Inc., Moore- 
head, Minn., renewal of license, 1,500 ke., 50 
w. Unlimited time, 
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N; ¥y 
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20,120 
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New 
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Un- 


RW. 


Tex., 
Share 
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Tyler, Tex., 
Unlimited 
license. 
Shreveport, 
ke., 100 


La., 
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Shreveport, 
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100 w. 
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Divides 
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Increa 


| The results of a —. showing the 
| methods a by 358 businesses and 


|industries which have combated the de- 


|pression successfully just announced by | 


the Department of Commerce. 
| Increased sales efforts and advertising 
| were found to be the two most widely used 
methods of these successful concerns, ac- 
|cording to the Department. (Sections of 
jthe report dealing with general policies 
were published in the issue of Nov. 27.) 
| Accomplished by the Department's Bu- 
| reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
|the survey inoiuded firms located in 174 
|cities in 30 States and entailed reports 
covering 202 manufacturing industries, 43 
retail distributors, and 10 
| Other 
successful subjects of the study were the 
installation of modern equipment, the re- 
duction of operating expenses, market re- 
search, price reductions, imporvement of 
| service and management of salesmen. co- 
|}operation with dealers, and research di- 
versification and modification according to 
the statement. 

The report, in addition to listing and 
showing the importance of all methods 


a number of instances to demonstrate how 
some of these firms actually applied their 
reported methods. Each important method 
that was reported also is explained and 
described under an individual heading in 
the Department's statement. The re- 
maining sections of this statement follow 
in full text: 

Before discussing these topics in detail, 
a brief description is given of a group of 
18 manufacturers who either have met 


| pression, or whose policies appear of es- 
pecial interest. 


Redoubled Sales Effort 


Aided Stoker Concern 


| 1. A company manufacturing an auto- 

matic stoking device made money in 1930. 
This successful record has been accom- 
| plished by: 


1. Redoubled sales efforts. 

2. Increased distribution efficiency. A 
complete survey, by regions, of the United 
States and Canada was made to analyze 
sales prospects by counties and cities, to 
serve as a basis for the sales and advertis- 
ing campaign. “A complete realignment of 
their territories, designed to effect econo- 
mies in administration and a more intensive 
sales effort was made."’ As a result of the 
closer analysis of sales prospects it was de- 
cided to put more effort in the search for 
“closeable"’ prospects rather than continu- 
ing to work on the “hard-to-educate” pros- 
pects. 

3. A more direct advertising appeal. While 
the total expenditure was not increased, 
trade journal and direct mail advertising 
were increased. Good will advertising in 
magazines of national circulation was main- 
tained. 

4. Stressing the 





money-saving character 
of the product. Many prospects are sold 
now who in more prosperous times had 
overlooked savings in fuel which then had 
appeared of small consequence but in pres- 
ent times assume greater importance. 


| 2. A 34 per cent increase in profit in the 
first six months of 1931 is the successful 


\record of a company manufacturing pis- 


ton rings. Their advertising in past years 
has formed a foundation of public con- 
| fidence in the product, which has made 
profitable the larger advertsing expendi- 
tures of this year. A new and much more 
| efficient ring was developed by the engineer- 
ing department. In spite of generally de- 


}clining prices this ring was introduced into 


the market at a price 10 cents higher than 
~ highest pricea ring they have ever 
| sold. 

Each salesman was equipped with a talk- 
|}ing picture outfit, and instead of —— 
|to the dealers during the day he gathere 
| together an audience for his picture show, 
|preferably at night. An average of 47 
|people attended these demonstrations, 

which have been found much more pro- 
| ductive than the former sales plan. 

Lastly, costs have been reduced by better 


Expansion of Industry in So 


Shown in Report 


kK 


is shown in some localities, accordin 


wholesalers. | 
important reasons given by the) 


employed by the firms surveyed, sets forth | 


| with exceptional success during the de-| 


SHIPPING . 


—_ 


Building Permit Success Despite Depression 
Reported by 358 Businesses 


sed Sales Effort and Advertising F ound | 
| To Be Factors by Federal Study 


|equipment and efficient management, not 
| by lowering wage rates. 


| 3. A middle western company manufac- 
| turing cereals outlines below the policies 
| that "2. carried it so well, thus far, 
|through the depression. 

1. Volume of business is of primary im- 
portance, while profits are secondary. 

2. Constant research in experiment work. 
Effort to develop new products and make 
the old of the highest possible quality. 


3. Recognition of loyal and efficient serv- 
ice by compensation and promotion, and 
giving men opportunity to test their own 
ideas by actually carrying them out. 


4. A constant and persistent policy of ad- 
vertising which has been carried over a pe- 
riod of years. 


5. One price to all 
price’ concessions. 

An article concerning the new six-hour | 
|day plan of this firm in a business maga- 
|zine states that this new system has re- 
duced general overhead, provided storage | 
|space that was formerly used by lunch- 
|rooms, increased production by reducing 
|incentives for overtime, and avoids its 
higher rate of pay for night work. 


4. A Texas company making almost 
|everything a man wears except hats and 
|shoes, and consuming annually 5,000,000 
yards of cotton goods, has enjoyed a very} 
satisfactory volume of sales during the 
last, six months. Partly responsible for | 
| this good business are: 

| 1. Lowered production costs until their 
| prices are more nearly in line with com- 
petitive prices. 

2. Radio advertising seems to have built 
| up considerable consumer demand, or at 
| least consumer acceptance for their dress 
shirts. 

3. Markets have been analyzed and sales 
efforts concentrated so that they are now 
obtaining business which formerly had been 
overlooked. 

5. A 21 per cent increase in sales in 
1930 over 1929, and a 11 per cent in- 
lerease in the first six months of 1931 
over the same period in 1930 is reported 
by a Missouri manufacturer of electrical 
{equipment for transmission lines. Sales | 
to Mexico, Central and South America, | 
|Italy, the Philippines, China, and New 
Zealand have been especially good. This | 
concern, although not the largest in its 
| field, is the largest advertiser in it, and 
|}employs more salesmen than any other. | 
| Twenty-two engineers design, develop and 
| place on the market a new, patented prod- | 
/uct every three or four weeks. Although 
advised by friends not to build an ex-| 
| tension to his plant at present this man-| 
jufacturer believes it is a good time to| 
| make this addition, especially, as the space 
'is needed. 


buyers. No special 





| 
| 
| 


Economies Cut Costs 


For Aluminum Firm 


6. A 34 per cent increase in profits is| 
the record of an aluminum and brass con- 
cern in the first six months of 1931 over 
|the same period in 1930. Recognizing, in| 
|the early stages of the depression, that | 
|/expenses must be cut down, the company | 
“tried to convince everyone in the organi- 
zation to economize, cut corners and save 
money wherever possible.” On the assump- 
|tion that what business there was would 
{have to be obtained personally, the sales 
|force was increased. To encourage and 
|more intensively direct the augmented 
| sales force the executives spent more time 
in the field. “At the same time we sought 
a further diversification of our lines 6f 
manufacture, trying to find outlets for 
| products which we were equipped to manu- 
facture, especially in lines where we 
thought there was a future and where per- 
haps the competition would not be so 
keen.” As an instance, they equipped 
themselves to handl? nonferrous metals for 
architectural purposes, the use of which 
has been increasing rapidly. 


To be continued 
Nov. 30. 


in the issue of 


me Cities 
to President’s Group 


TABLISHMENT of new industrial plants or stores and expansion of old plants 


g to reports from district officials of the 


Department of Commerce, made public Nov, 25 by the President's Organization on 


Unemployment Relief. 


the issue of Nov. 27.) The reports, which 


+ 


Nebraska 

Nebraska: Superior, resurfacing work, $10.- 
000. Omaha, campus improvements, $4,340. 
Wayne, dormitory, $128.780. Seward, heating 
distribution system, $20,000. Highway con- 
struction awarded in October, $143,297. Cur- 
tis, shop building, $20,000. 
Nevada 
Highway 
$148,808. 


| Nevada: construction awarded 


October, 


| New Hampshire 
New Hampshire: water 


| system, $30,000. 
New Jersey 


New Jersey: Essex County, buliding rein- 
forced concrete arch over Lehigh Valley tracks, 
$137,000. Clifton, field house, $5,000. Mend- 
jham, home, $1,000,000. Essex County, grad- 
ing a portion of Branch Brook extension, $12,- 
650; storm water drain, Branch Brook exten- 
sion, $6.880; fence, Riverbank Park, $3,780. 
Audubon, street improvements, $5.503. River- 


Sunapee, supply 


side, storm water sewer, $1,836. Salem County, | 


grading and graveling work, $9,018. State, 
highway construction awarded in October, 
$196,634. Milltown, paving, $9,228. Raritan 
Township, paving, $24,617. 


New Mexico 

New Mexico: Belen, improvements to heat- 
ing plants in two school buildings, $250. 
Harding County, road work, $3,000. Rio Arriba 
County, repairing courthouse, $1,100; road re- 
pairing, $3,000. Santa Fe County, road work, 
$6,000. Highway construction awarded in 
October, $194,111. 


New York 

New York: Port Chester, addition and 
alteration to parochial school, $100,000. Great 
Neck, sewer, $1,100. Mt. Pleasant, grading, pav- 
ing und installing water mains, $12,270 New 
2ochelle, trunk sewer, $72,000. Manhattan, 
reguiating and repaving work, $25,935. New 
York (Bronx), alteration and addition to 
library, $46,459; lateral drainage system and 
reconstructing running track and _ playfield, 
$21,837; field house, store room and bleachers, 
$94,568; regulating, grading, curbing, paving, 
sewer and drainage work, $21,798. Albion, 
junior-senior high school, $323,970. Bingham- 
ton, sewer, $9,064. Hastings, paving coun.y 
Road No. 110, $15,650. Manlius, auditorium, 
$100,000. Newark, storm sewer, $6,000. Ridge- 
wood, church, $25.000. Van Buren, water sys- 
tem, $15,000. Whitesboro, sewer, $33,943 
Yonkers, sawmill at sewage treatment plant, 
$736,800. Canton, grade crossing elimination, 
$106,000. Queens Village, parochial school, 
$210,000 Sycaway, church and social unit, 
$75,573. Highway construction awarded in 
October, $3,928,100. Attica, grading work, $7,- 
014. Dannemora, tunnel and service connec- 
tions, $68,490. Napanoch, service tunnel con- 
nections, $2,180. Peekskill, retaining wall, $2,- 
000. Scarsdale. grading and paving work, $2,- 
698. Springville, sewage d:sposal plant, $988. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina: Harnett County, school im- 
provements, $4,000 Sampson County, 
building repairs, $3,700. Stokes County, Pine 
Hall School, $15,000. Camden County, school 
building, $1,700. Catawba County, school 
auditorium, $4,670; classrooms to Blackburn 
School, $3,500 Dare County, school repairs. 
($1,500. Edenton, grade school, $25,000. Lee 
County, school addition, $1,100 Lincoln 
County, addition to Lincolnton School, $4,200; 
addition to Asbury School, $4,500. Scotland 
County, Indian school, $620. Tyrell County, 
schaol improvements, $4,800. Cabarrus County, 
constructing Harrisburg teacherage, $2,000; 
Bethel tcacherage, $2,000. Lee County, repairs 
ito buildings and grounds, $2,000. Columbia, 


in | 


school | 


(The Organization's summary of reports was printed in 


cover 29 localities, follow in full text: 


sanitary sewers, $4,000. Pasquotank County, 
reinforcing dam and water system, $7,000. 
Highway construction awarded in October, 
$278,222. Martin County, prison camp, $10,000. 


| North Dakota 


| 

North Dakota: Flasher, machine shed, $2,- 
/000. Burleigh County, cell work, $10,000; 
} courthouse and jail construction, $250,000. 
Sioux County, road work, $1,000. Highway 
construction awarded in October, $704,149. 


| Oklahoma 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, sanitary sewers, 
| $4,776; paving 24th Street, $4,000. 


| Ohio 


| Ohio: Jefferson County, Brilliant-Alexan- 
dria Wall, $2,010. Maumee, street repairs, $2,- 
; 000. Oberlin, paving work, $6.000. Medina, 
garage building, $8,000; paving and culvert 
work, $8,879. Berea, repairing and resurfac- 
ing work, $3,049: paving, grading, curbing 
and draining work, $7,084. Cleveland, over- 
head bridge. $100,000. Franklin County, 
bridge, $12,493. Jefferson County, Steuben- 
ville Courthouse, $5,694, Ravenna, office build- 
ing, $7,000. Cincinnati, service building and 
warehouse, $100,000; sewers,, $75,000. Cleve- 
land, chiropodist college, $45,000. East Cleve- 
land, culvert and invert, $13,272. Garfield 
Heights, paving. curbing, grading and drain- 
ing work, $5,697 Licking County, limeston- 
ing, $10,887. Muskingum County, surfacing 
work, $2,456. New Boston, sanitary and storm 
sewer, $7.812. Salem, resurfacing work, $9,000. 
Carroli County, bridge, $28,664. Marion County, 
two bridges. $9,000. Morrow County, Ashley- 
Westfield Road, $1,916; Mateer Road, $2,485; 
Watson Road, $3,152; St. James-Bellville 
Road, $3,385; St. James-Bellville Road, section 
“B,” $3,921; Ross Road, $2,661; Chester-South 
Bloomfield Road, $3,331; Foos Road, $3,514. 
Springfield, water supply drain, $10,500; sani- 
tary sewers and installing regulator, $53,713. 
Wayne County, two bridges, $10,396. 


Oregon 


Oregon: Portland, street 
281,452; sewer improvements, $184,937; water 
works improvements, $598,183; park mainte- 
nance and improvements, $90,000. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina: Denmark, dormitory ‘build- 
ing, $60,000 Columbia, ward building, $18,- 
287. Highway construction awarded in Octo- 
ber, $132,839. 


improvements, $1,- 


" 
Tennessee 

Tennessee: McMinnville, retaining wall, post 
office building, $1,500. Morgan County, bridge, 
$7,000. Rockwood, rebuilding church and Sun- 
day school, $15,000. Bedford County, general 
maintenance construction work on _ roads, 
$45,000. Jackson County, county road work. 
$36,000. Sullivan County. water system for 
count house, $4.000; road construction and 
repair, $50,000. Washington County, road con- 
struction work, $250,000. Highway construc- 
tion awarded in October, $984,440. Sewanee, 
gymnasium and auditorium, $10,000 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin: Racine County, main hospital 
building and altering service building, $800,- 
000. Milwaukee, addition to hospital, $150,- 
000 Waushara County, remodeling school 
rooms. $3,600 Wisconsin Rapids. school 
$600,000. Camp Douglas, army camp buildings, 
$10,875. Walworth County, grade separation, 
$34,875 Highway construction awarded in 
October. $5,558,904. Douglas County, nurses’ 
home, $35,000. Jackson County, grading and 
shale surfacing, $2,600. 

Wyoming: Highway construction awarded in 
October, $68,549. : 

The Organization's review of condi- 
tions in other localities will be printed 


| in the issue of Nov. 30. 


| explained 


| 
| 
| 


}in a circular letter 


| tary expressed his approv 


. . AVIATION 


| Airway Marking 
By States Said 
To Be Lagging 


Only 370 Miles of Lines to 


Supplement Federal Net- 
work Are Lighted, Aero- 
nautics Branch Asserts 


Although 70 per cent of the proposed 
Federal trunk line airways were either 
built or under construction on June 30, 
| 1931, only 370 miles of the State airways, 
which it is hoped will supplement the 
Federal routes, have been constructed and 
lighted to date, according to oral informa- 
tion made available Nov. 25 at the Aero- 


|nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 


The plan adopted when the United 
States began building airways was that 
the Federal Government would construct 
25,000 miles of trunk lines, hoping that 
the States would add _ the feeder lines 
necessary to complete the network, it was 
orally at the Aeronautics 
|Branch. Additional oral information fur- 
nished at the Aeronautics Branch follows: 

J State Projects Lag 

With 17,500 miles of its airways equipped 
or being equipped for both day and night 
flying, the Federal Government has only 
7,500 miles to complete, or about four 
years’ work at the present rate. Mean- 
while, Pennsylvania is the only State 





| which has built lighted airways. 


Idaho has established a system of un- 
lighted landing fields which link up or 
fill out Federal lines, and Michigan, Con- 
| necticut, Tennessee, Arizona and Florida 
have made mfnor provisions for airway 
work. 

The Pennsylvania airways 
miles and involve 26 beacons. 


cover 370 
They are 


jin three lines, running from Pittsburgh to 


Erie, from Connellsville to Allentown and 
trom Connellsville to Lancaster. 
Agreement Informal 

The arrangement which limits the Fed- 


| eral construction program to 25,000 miles 


is an informal one agreed upon between 
the President, Congress and officials of 
the Department of Commerce when the 
plan was first considered. It is not iron- 


| clad, but no serious move to revise it has 


been made. 

Under the agreement the States are not 
officially bound or instructed to build their 
feeder lines. The plan, however, assumes 
the willingness of the States to cooperate, 
and Officials believe that with the com- 
pletion of the Federal system the part 
which the States are expected to play will 
become obvious to them. 


Navy Issues Ruling 


On Ship Photographs 


‘Foreign Vessels Must Not Be 


Given Undue Display 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, in response to a resolu- 
| tion he received from the National Stand- 
jing Committee on Merchant Marine, has 
|instructed the naval service not to make 
|““unnecessary displays” of the pictures and 
advertisements of foreign flag merchant 


ships oh naval property, according to a 
statement issued Nov. 25 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Pictures and advertising matter of for- 
|eign flag merchant ships are not to be 
|“unnecessarily displayed” within grounds 
and buildings of the naval establishment 
in accordance with instructions contained 
sent to the naval 
service by the Secretary of the Navy. 


In his letter to the service, the Secre- 
al of the views 
contained in a resolution forwarded 
the Navy Department by the National 
Standing Committee on the Merchant 
Marine in which attention was called to 
displays of advertisements of foreign-flag 
merchant ships in certain Government 
offices throughout the United States, to 
the material disadvantage of American 
shipowners and operators. 

| The resolutions in which the Secretary 
expressed his approval are: 

Whereas, it has come to the attention of 
the National Standing Committee on the 
Merchant Marine, in session Oct. 6, 1931, in 
Washington, D. C., that certain Government 
offices throughout the United States are dis- 
| playing in places frequented by the general 
public, pictures of foreign merchant ships; 
and 

Whereas, the Federal Government has, 
through various legislative acts of the Na- 
tional Congress and in other ways, followed a 


| well-defined policy of doing whatever may be 


necessary to develop and maintain the Amere 
ican Merchant Marine; and 

Whereas, the needless displaying of pictures 
of foreign merchant ships has a tendency to 
disparage American flag services and advertise 
those maintained by our maritime competi- 
tors, all of which must obviously result in 
material disadvantage to American shipowners 
and operators: now therefore 

Be it resolved, by the National Standing 
Committee on the Merchant Marine, assem- 
bled at Washington, D. C., Oct. 6, 1931, that 
steps be taken to discountenance the prac- 
tice above reierred to, and that proper repre- 
sentations be made to the several executive 
departments and independent offices, looking 
to the substitution of American for foreign 
ships in any such public displays of pictures; 
and 

Be it further resolved, that the United 
States Shipping Board be requested to bring 
this matter to the attention of Federal au- 
thorities concerned. with request that, if the 
public interest permits, governmental offices 
throughout the United States make no furs 
ther display of photographs and other pice 
tures and advertising matter relating to fore 
eign merchant ships and shipping services. 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 27 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

Machinery: No. 23427.—W. S. Warner v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company 
et al Upon reconsideration, finding in 

prior report herein, 173 I. C. C 332, that 
the rate on cotton-gin machinery, in car- 
loads, from Birmingham, Ala., to _Lamorie, 
La., was unreasonable, reversed. Complaint 
dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8775.—Northern Alabama Raile 
way Company abandonment. Certificate ise 
sued permitting the Northern Alabama Rail- 
way Company to abandon a branch line of 
railroad in Colbert County, Ala. 

F. D. No. 9015.—Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company Equipment Trust of 1929. 
—Authority granted to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of not exceeding 
$195,000 of Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company equipment trust of 1929 cer- 
tificates. series Y. to be issued by the 
United States Trust Company of New York, 
trustee, under an agreement dated Jan. 22, 
1929, in connection with the procurement of 
certain equipment; all or any of said cer- 
tificates to be pledged and repledged as 
collateral security for short-term notes is- 
sued within the limitations of section 20a(9) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Examiner’s Proposed Reports 

Brick: No. 24300.—United Verde Copper 
Company v. Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al Rates on brick, in 
carloads, from various points in California 
to Clarkdale, Ariz., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed 

Burlap Bags: No. 24536 and related cases.— 
Western Burlap Bag Company v. Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company. 

Rate charged on two carloads of seconde 
hand burlap bags from Chicago, Ill., to Ine 
dianapolis, Ind., found applicable. Appli- 
cable rate found unreasonable. Reasonable 
tate prescribed and reparation awarded. 
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New Plan Asked Credit Pool Notes Held Legal 
In Wisconsin for For State Banks in Minnesota 


in Houses Directors Urged to Join Any Subscription 
Cleari e _ Which Exceeds Half of Legal Loan Limit 





Local Systems Would Bar 


‘ ‘ Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Nov. 27.| VOlved, for it first purchases 10 per cent | 
Banks With More Than The. State banks of Minnesota ee its capital and surplus in National 
10 P Cent of Stock in sally subscribe to the gold notes of Geile” oa on tbo and at be same 
er Lent or - National Credit Corporation, according to| thereto. it enter tan eo ata eration 
Holdin Companies an opinion which W. H. Gurnee, Assistant | sume contingent ability to the. Na- 
: B% ecient os oo to J- | tional Credit Corporation for an amount 


, , that may, added to its risk in taking Na- 
Mapison, WIs., Nov. 27. There is some doubt, however, about | tional Credit Corporation notes, caered 15 
A system of locally organized clearing | their being able, under State law, to sub- | ner cent of its capital and surplus. 


house associations which both State and en the age 10 per ae aa = The Attorney General has assured us 
national banks in Wisconsin would be ex- | #1"P an 9 une~recommenda h subserip, (bat legally a State bank may purchase 
pected to join was recommended in the | that directors join in any such subscrip- these gold notes in an amount not ex- 
message which Governor Philip F. La tion. ceeding 15 per cent of its capital and sur- 


Average Income 
For Small Loan | 
Agencies Studied. 


Corporation Commission of 
Virginia Is Conducting In- 
vestigation 
Rates and Practices 


Interest 


RIcHMoND, VaA., Nov. 27. 


incorporated small loan com- 
received an 
average net income of approximately 11.74 
|per cent for the four years 1927 to 1930, 
according to T. W. Helm Jr., public util- 


in Virginia 





i i Technical Requirements Met lus: : sae 
Follette gave to the:special session of the | - : 4 ; ; plus; that the contingent liability of the 
Legislature which has just convened. | : te ene oe = eee bank to the National Credit Corporation 

“All the privileges within the control of | @ tate banks, following . *|is a separate contract and has no con- 


wy ‘ <clusively | ruling, follows in full text: ; ave , ¢ 
Seen vi. ae es Sea name | We believe that Laws 1931, Chapter 9, nection with the purchase of the National 


; ~';Credit Corporation notes from point of 
/ : : ; <s more | constitutes an effort by the State Legis-|~ sn Sole, pe ican ger 
bership would er ae eae lature to limit the risk of loss of any ce anciaeie Negi Er hie ieee fn 
than 10 per cen anies. The program out-|State bank on any one transaction to) Gount “Wwe stocest that wherever precte 
Bact eaeeding to the Governor, would 15 per cent of its capital and surplus. 1 emninl aaa Saas 
ive t “ | than 
give to the banks “a great deal more. ior Lniaaiie. sabetee the, ia) 
: : A hain or|Corporation technically meets the leg 
g ee any program of ¢ |requirements by setting up indebtedness 
The bill transmitted to the Legislature |to the subscribing bank with the gold 
was prepared by the Interim Committee 


of the bank or to ratify their action in 


peti y a ~ > ~— ac 
and at the same time making the bank cial meeting of stockholders is called as 


on Banking. liable to the National Credit Corpora- herein suggested, this matter of purchas- 
Control of Credit System |tion for its possible contingent liability. anes ae can conveniently be sub- 
The section of the Governor's message,| Nevertheless, a State bank that ‘sub-| nitte . se ee i 
dealing with clearing house associations | scribes for more than one-half of its legal This sen oe aon med arr .. 
and chain and group banking follows in /jgan list (one-half of 15 per cent) should Pee ee nt he re ol ollows: 
full text: }consider seriously the intent of this law, - Any bank may subscribe if it deems 


ill recommended by the In-| resardiess of the legal technicalities in- | the subscription to its advantage. 
eg Gomnmittee on Banking offers a ee - ; 2 2. Subscribing banks must be prepared 
constructive solution to the problem of to act in accord with such rulings as this 


: . - credit Department may deem desirable from time 

the concentration of control of our cre I f T rn may} d 
1 : r group banking. x to time, covering the setting up of con- 
system oa cha aauiaens of this ncrease 0 aXes | tingent reserves for possible loss, the set- 
Legislature and all of the State officers | ting up of a possible contingent liability 


ected upon a platform which 
ee to =e the powers possessed 
by the State to enable the people of ae 
consin to keep control of the credit whic 
they have created. This bill fulfills that 
platform commitment. I recommend its 
adoption, not alone because of our ee 
tractual obligation to the voters of this 


because the remedy it proposes Tem yoraryv Measures Rather 
et aad in the best interests of the I ’ 


° |on its books to make its published state- 
With Karly Repeal ment correct, the necessity of agreement 


on the part of its stockholders to allow 


welfare of its depositors may dictate. 


Authorized in North Dakota 
BISMARCK, N. Dak.. Nov. 27. 


. , x i Attorney General James Morris has 
people of Wisconsin. n a Than General Revision pyjeq° thai banking corporations and as- 
Clearing House Propose . os ‘. sociations organized under the laws of 

This bill authorizes and directs the Urged by Repre sentative North Dakota legally may lend money to 


anking Commissioner to establish in the | 
Btate ot Wisconsin clearing house asso- 
ciations composed of both State and na- 


‘the National Credit Corporation upon its 
gold notes, up to either 2 per cent of the 
ks. This would divide the State oe, ee aes ba prcw or 7 ad 
ional banks. is W 3 : of the ca and surplus 0 e 
oie natural commercial and business dis- (Continued from Page 1.J subscribing bank, whichever is less. 
tricts and unite the banks a such | economic conditions, business has been ae hat at TUS i 
natural districts into homogeneous groups | strained to the limit and any further bur- et ae ei a 
with common se yg State | dem imposed at this time might result in Powers of Finance Head 

At the outset, every bank in (nls stale; serious consequences. For this reason, I uc «ie et 
would be eligible to EnmeiersniD, out. am opposed to the imposition of any ad-} Extended in South Africa 
to the limitations I shall call to your at-| Gi+ional taxes on corporations, which are ; ; . 
now taxed at a flat rate of 12 per cent sunoatte emergency pathorsty for dealing 
- a So civil to ay with the currency exchange situation by 

int al associations. | Without regard to their ability to pay. / aE ion bj 

be frouped togetier ing focal association, Without ama ta Oe Sweaty "8 | proclamations pending the regular etalon 
— Sority,. Sactect to common super-|. When we come to a study of individual ne South African parliament in Feb- 

e au " é 


’ . ,e;ruary has been granted the Minister of 
: ar’ ‘= taxes, we are inclined to believe | ,.°": ste 
vision by the Banking Department, of gov ar cae taxes may be increased in some! Finance, according to Trade Commissioner 


i 2 i onduct of its c ‘ ay ; ’ ‘ 
araiee ond Seeuime oo 5 sev. directions without serious consequences Samuel H. Day, Johannesburg, in a cable 
mem . : ay 


7 to the Department of Commerce 
sats 74 > ish|There seems to be no doubt as to the, % the Dep , , stp ali 
eral associations oe = . ee undue accumulation of profits in the sat oe eat bo 2 ie tot 
and enforce anaes Ps ighest degree of | hands of the wealthy. During the five| 97° one Se OUtR  EEICaD 
which will insure t a ie depositor prosperous business years 1925 to 1929, ey ceed ee that country on the 
Ss ae oe Baan one inclusive, the number of our taxpayers 80d standard basis, the cable states. 
hrou; y smal 


: 
; . ‘ {]] |steadily decreased although the require- a : red 7 aoe s 
by each of the memos Senks = ear Se filing Gaee veneninadt the ye onl a - facilitate 
be able to recelve an aes and sugges-|Same. This, in inself, gives an indication ja rane uc * Witt “ bably ‘ove 
search, information, 4 to only those in- | 0f the unsatisfactory distribution of profits| so5in moving the imi ete era 
tions heretofore — aggregations of | among the citizens of our country. Dur- | @BRuA m a dae cae aes _ cS eee 
ann. tt oie enable the member panks|ing the five-year period mentioned, bn Department of Commerce. seniediesinina: 
r Rt : rwriting and/ find, also, that the little taxpayer suf- ’ 
th Pale of the stent. and most desirable fered a decline of about 25 per cent in his 
the sale best possible prices. This | income from investments while the, 000 and $100,000 as may be made neces- 
securities at ~~ ll o the banks of Wis-| Wealthy individuals, on the average, in-|sary by our revenue requirements. 
SN > fit and a great deal more /| creased their income from investments by| TI also suggest that the Federal estate 
consin every a ae any program of chain’ 50 per cent. tax rates be somewhat increased. This 
than is offered by any prosré Investment income is a barometer of tax is already essentially a rich man’s 
or group banking. . aa the amount of capital producing such tax since it exempts from taxation all 
Membership eee .|income and it seems fair to conclude, estates of $100,000 or less. In view of ex- 
The limitation upon membership 1) therefore, that the only class which reaped isting State inheritance taxes and because 
these associations is that no bank may|and retained substantial profits during the tax is a levy on capital instead of a 
become a member where 10 per cent OF) the years 1925 to 1929 should bear a con- levy on annual income. a moderate 


Bacharch 





that all of the banks of this State would 


: ; ne eed in- 
more of its stock is held by _& noe siderable share of any additional tax bur- crease only is believed wise. I do not 
company. This limitation is inserted, Mrst.| Gen now to be imposed. advocate any interference with the pres- 


because the holding company is the device | “1, view of the unstaisfactory distri- ent Federal estate tax law or the 80 per 
used for the creation of chain or group pution of wealth, in view of the fact that cent credit allowed in the case of in- 
banking and, second, because the owner- jarge accumulations of capital are prac-|heritance and estate taxes paid to the 
ship of bank stock by holding companies ‘ticajly unrestricted, and in view of the ob- States. Many of the State laws have been 
®s the method by which stock specula-| vious” ability to pay of the wealthy, it built around this 80 per cent. provision 
tion is interjected into banking. If specu-| seems inevitable that in the present sit-’and I think it would be extremely unwise 
lation in stocks has any justification in) yation the buik of the increased tax bur-| to attempt any modification of such pro- 
other fields, it certainly has no place in gen must fall to their lot. This princi- Vision. However, I do feel that we should 
the banking profession. 2 ple is not advocated as class legislation enact temporarily a new emergency estate 
One of the substantial evils of chain })4; because if we must have revenue we taX imposing moderate rates in addition 
or group banking is that it introduces must take from those who have and not to those now imposed under our present 
stock promotion into the ownership Of | trom those who have not. This is not only | Federal Estate Tax Act. No credit would 
banks. Banking deals primarily with other | fair to all our citizens, but is good policy be allowed against this additional tax for 
people’s money. Those that are appealed for the wealthy class themselves, if they taxes paid to the States 
to by speculative profits and various forms wish to remain substantially unrestricted On the other hand. the new act would 
of gambling have no place in and should jn their future business activities. be effective only during the period of the 
be ruthlessly excluled from banking. Distributing Tax Burden present emergency and would provide the 
Plans For Control / The next question Pe SEMbinan: Ante Government with a reasonable amount 
_ noe ae tees aan nature of the additional taxes which may ° 
endent banking, elim stock promo- pe imposed. > lie actS| Gederal Wetate Ts 7 . 
on and eventually bring about a com- aeeaae aaten * cat ts teamed on ederal Estate on oe and ee oe 
plete restoration of local ownership and) increasing the surtax rates. At present eg aig ion; for all taxes _— un- 
control of credit in Wisconsin, all of the our graduation of rates ceases at $100,000. ym 7 x ieee a = 
privileges wtihin the control of the State with a maximum rate of 20 per cent. but in jc ble itt  natete tar i teak tk saa 
are granted exclusively to those banks some former revenue acts the graduation pe jerly cece ee (ax is that it may 
that are members of the clearing house has been steadily increased up to net in- 


associations. | . comes of $1,000,000. I believe the man 
Putting this program in the simplest! with a net 


terms, its adoption would mean: The pay a considerablv her 1: ae rk ae 
State agrees to give those rights and priv- pay — nsiderably higher rate of tax ber, disclose that many 
ileges over which it has control to the ¢)99 000. 
banks in this State that agree: 

(a) That they will cooperate and work| able increases 


revenue from this source without in- 


with extreme ease. For instance, the rec- 
ords of the Joint Committee on Internal 


4 S 7 E in rates on net incomes their sons prtor to death, while others, 
one with another to give Wisconsin a) of over $100,000. with relatively smaller who bequeath their property by will, pay 


strong, safe and stable banking system.! increases on’ net 


incomes between $20,- eno s taxes 
(b) That so far as humanly possible eee cae 


. : : ‘ : It appears obviously unfair that the 
stock speculation and promotion are to be mi Government should heavily tax some 
eliminated from the banking system of conducted small country bank can be as transfers and tax others not all all when 
Wisconsin. safe as a large city institution with many ‘ , 7 E 


‘ the 7 >rence Sse 6 s is 
(c) That they will agree that the own- branches. Success in the banking field he only difference in these transfers i 


s > that some are made at death and others 
ership of banks should be in the hands depends on good management whether | before death. In view of the unsatisfac- 


tory receipts from the estate tax and the 
: ar inequity of the situation, I am forced to 

money is deposited in their banks. ent banking does not mean that those semana a gift tax as a necessary auxiliary 
(d) That they will stand together and; who oppose chain banking are not in ‘ 


f individuals who primarily reside in and the unit be large or small. ; 
are a part of the community life whose The issue between chain and independ- 


to our estate tax. 


discharge the obligations of their profes- favor of strong and stable banks. Every Additional Sources 


sion toward the public by recognizing sensible person wants just that and every 
their responsibility not only for their own |careful student of the banking question 


is one other class who are able to pay 
individual banks but for the other banks freely acknowledges that strength and . ; P 


tes en asia stability of banks are Sake 4 hy Somewhat increased taxes. This class is 
within theif own territory. sta ce . as - not determined by composed of those, wealthy or not, who 
Claims Discussed whether the bank belongs to a group, is can afford to buy the luxuries or nones- 


: ’ -p, & branch, or is independent. It depends, 
The people of this State have spoken frst’ upon certain economic factors and’ 


in unmistakable terms in opposition to ce, . ¢ 
: second, upon management. 
the establishment of any system of bank- I ReSECES 


tion. 


nothing about the matter at the present future earning power I would have no essentials. 


time. question in deciding in favor of the con- Our past experience with sales and ex- 

Chain banking in Wisconsin is con- trol of our future earnings. The total |cise taxes indicate that such taxes might 
ducted, like any other banking business, "Umber of dollars in all of the banks of be considered on jewelry, theater tickets, 
The Wisconsin today represents less than half bank checks. soft drinks, sporting goos, 
tem have made loans to other banks in |°f the income of the people of Wisconsin’! fur coats, patent medicines, perfumes, cos- 
Wisconsin, As of Sept. 29, the parent |!" 4 single year. Regardless of the rights! metics. and candy If these taxes are 
bank of our largest chain’ system had of our children we of today would be|redsonable and uniformly applied, there 
loaned approximately $3,250,000 to other making a very poor bargain to sell the seems to be no good ground for suppos- 


for profit. The banks in the chain sys- 


banks. control of our economic future for a price ing that the industries involved would be 

On the same date, however. it had be- #mounting to less than half of one year’s seriously affected by such taxes. The tax 
tween $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 that be- ‘mcome. _ oat. would be passed on to the consumer and 
longed to the banks of Wisconsin. The Strong Banks as Objective the result to the manufacturers in profits 


loans which this bank has made to the But we confront no such choice. The would be the same. 


other banks have been amply secured chief objective of the banking program In conclusion, I will add that, in my 
with the best collateral and interest paid here recommended is to give Wisconsin opinion, it will be better to adopt at the 
in advance. This bank has never loaned | Strong and stable banks and at the same next session of the Congress a timely 
to the other banks any substantial part | time to keep the control of our own) program of increased taxes with reason- 
of the money which the other banks have Money. If this program is adopted Wis- | able rates, than to delay until the situa- 
l 5 ' i‘ 2 : tion becomes more acute, thus opening the 
_ : ; ; ership and stock speculation are to have door to more radical legislation with un- 
Security in Chains no place in the public banking system of reasonable rates. If prosperity returns 
quickly, as we all sincerely hope, the in- 
creased taxes provided for will do no 
harm, for such taxes can be readily 
a difficult 
and slow process to create additional rev- 


: , jenue, while it is an easy and quick proc- 
the world, quotes with approval the fol-|ern themselves. It is again an applica-|ess to reduce the revenue. The sound 


lowing statement; “ ‘After all, good bank-|tion of America’s experience and tradi- | policy is to'use foresight by providing for 


themselves had on deposit consin takes the position tMat alien own- 


It is essential that we understand this State. 

®clearly that there is nothing in the sys- This banking program is in keeping 
tem of either independent or chain bank- with the basic program we are trying to 
ing that in and of itself makes for se- pursue, namely of enabling the Various abated. In other words, it is 
curity of deposits. Benjamin Anderson,| parts of our economic life to construct 
chief economist for the largest bank in| machinery that will enable them to gov- 


ing is not a matter of size. A properly | tion to the problems which we face. probable future contingencies. 


ities accountant of the State Corporation 
Commission, testifying for the Common- 
investigation 
{small loan rates and practices before the 
| Commission, 

Mr. Helm said that his estimate of the 
is subject 


the current 


y ~9) 
net return Reserves other than gold 


since only 11 of the companies presented | 
organization 
He said he made his calculations 


ae P : edit |cable a special mecting of stockholders be | adequate 
The machinery of the National Credit |called for the purpose of authorizing the | COSts. 3 
directors to join in the plan on behalf |0n the basis of figures submitted by the | 
; to the Corporation | 
Commission's questionnaire upon the fi- 
jnancial affairs of the small loan com-! 


| companies 


¥ * *” “s® + ‘ - 

notes of the National Credit Corporation | S° ing. If a spe-| einer at, bitte discounted»... 
United States Government securities: ieee Soet e 
Totals for Companies MOOTED: a6. cs s00 bod > cacemles cruccve teed coe e . 316.557 316,505 4 
He estimated that the net 
was 12.33 per cent exclusive of 
organization costs and 11.74 per cent fig- 
uring in the costs as indicated by the 11 
;companies with available historical data. 
He presented totals upon the incorpo- 


rated companies as follows: 





| charges. $1.072,491.20; incidental income, $15,- 
| 842.26; total, $1.088,333.46 


taxes, etc., $66,503.82; 
excluding organization 
$13.072,527.23; 
$4.289,964.81; 
} come, $1,611,670.05 
Average annual rate of interest collected on | 
notes, 36.65 per cent 

Average rate net small loan return: Exclu- | 
sive of organization costs, etc., 
including organization costs, 11.74 per cent. 

Interest Rates Studied 

The small loan investigation has been 
adjourned until Nov. 30. H. Lester Hooker, 
chairman of the commission, 
|the commission will determine the 
| ganization cost” item from the evidence 
1 record, and so arrive at a final 
| determintaion of the net return. 

Mr. Helm’s figures on the expenses of 
the Virginia small loan companies showed 
‘18.34 per cent for salaries of officers; 19.22) 
for wages of clerks, etc.; 
}per cent bad debts; 10.52 for taxes; 88 
| per cent for supervision and audits; 6.13 
advertising and publicity; 
and 4.96 per cent 

The maximum legal rate of interest al- 
lowed under Virginia law upon loans un- 
|der $300 is 42 per cent per annum. The 
| corporation commission was requested by 
| the General Assembly of 1930 to investi- 
and determine if the 


Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank . 
Other deposits 


rulings as the| 


e its officers to reimburse the association | 
In Mind Pro osed in case a call is made for the contingent 
p K liability, and such other 


12.33 per cent; 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Novy. 25 and 18,:1931, and Nov. 26, 1930, | 


}gate the business 
maximum should be lowered. 








‘Tennessee Authorizes 
10 Millions in Bonds 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 27. 
ing the borrowing of $10,- 
000,000 were passed by the special session | 
the Tennessee Legislature before 
One measure provided for 
the sale of $5,000,000 of bonds to take care 
of the deficit 
other for 


A £10,000,000 pool was formed by com-; 
improve | Sins authoriz 


adjournment 


notes due 
the payment 
the payment of current expenses. 
Members of the State Funding Board, 
on a trip to New York last week, were in- 
formed by eastern bankers that little hope 
existed for the sale of the State's securi- 
ties until the State's budget is balanced. | 
A committee of 18, composed of 8 mem- 
the Senate 


$5,000,000 for 


bers from 10 from the} 
House, was named by the respective speak- 
ers to make a study of the State’s needs. 
The committee, however, does not super- 
invalidate 
commission 
ernor Horton, it was explained. 


The Legislature voted to increase from 


appointed 


due December, 
increasing 
the rate on the proposed $9,000,000 to be 
The Legislature also 
the $5,000,000 


Contracts for Public Construction 


be applied 


and Taxation 
Charles McCabe, in a statement issued in 
to Senate Joint 
requesting information as to the present 
financial condition of the State, said that 
of the funded and assumed 
$84.572,000, 


Commissioner 


Resolution 


indebtedness of 
distributed 
$18,522,000; 


and repair bonds, $1,000,000; University of | 
Tennessee 


the issue of Nov. 27.) The list proceeds as follows: 


terferring with or affecting the permanent | 


$2,500,000; 


Smoky Mountain Park bonds, $1,500,000: 
$13.850,000, 
short-term highway notes, $47,200,000. 


Boston: The Massachusetts 
Labor and Industries reports that the 


be legally avoided through gifts and trusts 





was $5,750,000, a decline of 38 per cent as com-| _. Ra , , en ee on nae 
pared with October, 1930 rhere seems to be a greater number of con- | joint chairmanship of Secretary Lamont, 


The Worcester industrial pay roll index them. Wholesale prices are stiffening, but | secretary i ; , 
the Worcester Bank & Trust Company, which I Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Nov. 27, 1931" 


income of $1,000,000 is able to Revenue Taxation, of which I am a mem- 
of our citizens 
_man with a net income of but who have amassed enormous wealth dur- 
instead of the same rate as at ing their lifetimes, entirely escape the es- | 
present. I, therefore, advocate consider- tate tax by transferring their property to | 


Income tax . 
Miscellaneous 


Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous 


+ $3,830,883.01 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 172,789,577.24 


$176,909,540.25 | saivation Army reports that 424 applications Norfolk, Va.: The harvest of most crops had 


ceiv g manent lacements were advanced sufficiently by Nov. 1 to show that | ie - 
ee eee aie testearaee placements were {-| Virginia farmers realized one of the best the September total of 109,087. October, 
fected F crop seasons on record, while last year the | 1930, sales of passenger machines were 


Expenditures 
expenditures ......... 
Interest on public debt . 
of receipts 


In addition to the wealthy class, there 





sentials of life. We have been collecting 
nearly $400,000,.000 a year from the to- 
. bacco taxes with no trouble. We are now 
ing which means loss of the control of _ Ownership and Control _ 7 collecting only $600,000,000, in individual 
their own money. It is now argued by ‘The issue involved in chain banking is: income taxes with much trouble. More- 
some, however, that in view of the eco- Who is to own and control the money over. in spite of the fact that our heavy 
nomic depression nothing should be done |that the people produce? Is it to be|1918 war taxes have remained continu- 
with reference to the chain banking ques- owned and controlled by that community | ously in force on tobacco, the industry has 

They argue that the chain banks °F 15 it to be owned and controlled by not been burdened but has tripled its out- 
are more stable; that the chain banking | iMdividuals and corporations a long way put and remains today as one of the few 
system is not now doing an@ harm, but, off? Are we to have democratic or auto- industries in the country in a reasonably 
on the contrary, it is being helpful to cratic control of our credit system? prosperous condition. While I do not 
other banks in this State through the If we were actually confronted with the specifically suggest increasing the tobacco 
making of loans to those institutions; and alternative of the loss of every dollar we! tax. I do recommend the imposition of 
that it would, therefore, be best to do OW Own as against the control of our) further sales taxes on luxuries and non- 


; “ ‘i $7,555,157.17 
Public debt expenditures 7 

; 157,232,299.33 
$176 ,909,540.25 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Nov. 








Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Czechoslovakia 





Germany (reichsmark) .. 





Netherlands 


utilities 


Switzerland 


Hong Kong tober totaled $1,879,000, an increase of 120 The State securities commission has a 


and 50 per cent over September of this year. | ...; a sag 

Continued warm weather has benefited the scribe as a miniature of the Hooyer plan = - m= 
unemployed but has adversely affected sales for releasing frozen credits in banks. They In Status of State Banks 
seasonal merchandise. Local merchants|have approved the application of the 


(Mexican dollar) 














trade 


Argentina ‘peso, gold) 





Philadelphia: The business situation at the 
present has shown no great change with 

















Financial Condition of Means to Finance 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | Homes in Farm 


As of Nov. 25. Made Public Novy. 27 





serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended Nov. 25, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and announced | $g000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 


member deposits, etc. 
Holdings of discounted bills increased | 


e 
The daily average volume of Federal re- 000,000 in money in circulation and $5,- S t S ht 
000,000 in unexpended capital funds, non- ce 10ns ou 


27 by the Federal Reserve Board. | of Chicago, $7,000,000 each at Boston and President’s Conference to 


was $1,961,000,000, a decrease of $75,000,000 New York and $24,000,000:at all Federal 


compared with the preceding week and an reserve banks. The system's holdings of | Offer Methods to Build 
increase Of $939,000,000 compared with the | bills bought in open market declined $54.- ° 

corresponding week in 1930. 000,000 and of Treasury notes $4,000,000, Houses of Quality at a Re- 
| On Nov. 25 total reserve bank credit | while holdings of Treasury certificates and ° ° x > 

|}amounted to $1,941,000,000, a decrease of bills increased $4,000,000. ‘ duction in Cost 

$31,000,000 for the week. This decrease Following is the Board’s statement of ‘eaieisaiancsll ites 

corresponds with a decrease of $7,000,000 the resources and liabilities of the 12 [Continued from Page 1.] 


in member bank reserve balances and an Federal reserve banks combined on Nov. bincae ent ; a 
increase of $39,000,000 in monetary gold 25 and Nov. 18, 1931, and Nov. 26, 1930, Housing will bring to the attention of the 
stock, offset in part by increases of $8,-/ the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


President's Conference on Home Build- 
|ing and Home Ownership when it meets 
in Washington, Dec. 2 to 5, several meth- 








eee eeeeeerens 


y ; s 11-18-: 
Pa gy i icapeeniood peng oer ar 1 710,806 ods by which to provide farm houses of 
redemption fund with United States Treasury nn pu | gcod syeny ane at a ee that is sub- 
heid exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...+.. 9s Aan ‘oi | Stantially f ess | than such housing now 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board . de 349 601 costs. A series of striking models to illus- 
and gold certificates held by banks ........++. soccees 160,948 ass jtrate the committees’ recommendations 
2.928.698 2.874.776 3.024.970 | Will be exhibited at the Conference. 
Total gold reserves ......+s..- seseteeceeseeessaneees 7,028,698 “1681046 138'832 |. The Committee on Farm and Village 





Housing is composed of 45 agricultural en- 








Total reserves ......ccsce 1eosdeade 3,094,400 3,163,802 | gineers and economists, architects, home 
Wanfeneree: GA6H ...... ccacccscccese 66,655 61,210 | economists, sociologists, and specialists in 
Bills discounted: vas PAAR SS a various fields of housing, under the chair- 

Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 338,638 314, 87,419 | manship of Provost A. R. Mann of Cornell 
Other bills discounted ........ cs cece ese ceeeeeeeenee sece Riad NGS _ 347,68: 146,433 University. It was appointed by the 
Total bille Giscounted ;.<....<«. . 686.401 662.041 233,852 | President to survey the present situation 





479.798 534.017 176.106 | in farm and village housing and to rec- 
ommend measures for improvement, for 
742|example, in the design and construction 

















Treasury notes ........... ale 951 23,968 258.151 | of new buildings and of old buildings to 
Certificates and bills 390,593 1,741 | be. remodeled and the financing of farm 
“ 01 eos 4a4 | Domes. 
Total United States Government securities . 101 595,634 | : 7 
GUM MECUPINAN: acts cd cians phe G8SaAaTS EROS coos 2,209 6,348 | Plans of Houses Selected 





To this end the Committee divided it- 









Total bills and securities ..........eeee08 Sévecscesseses 1,005,008 1,956,146 1,011,940 | self into seven sections. One seciion on 
Due from foreign banks ........ se eeeccees oe 8,729 8,706 707 | planning and construction has assembled 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ...... 16,537 17,804 14,067 | from Federal and State bureaus of agri- 
a a : sr ee ein an |cultural engineering and from colleges of 

Mts aescas é 59,475 59.46 59,702 |“: eee ee ; : 
other resources 41/267 42'442 >4'38g | 2griculture, farm and village house plans 


oniintnine —upamien —____ | which are representative of those best 


DOC! (CMOUTONS 56508 case encsas's ee secseseceseeeeees 5,625,565 5,692,614 4,867,447 |available for rural housing. From these 
LIABILITIES 25 farm house and 15 village house plans 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .....secseeesss 2,445,726 2,433,392 1,421,868 | have been selected for exhibition at the 


2.409.929 President's Conference. 

“99384 | ,.14 order to determine what present con- 
a |ditions and standards are, a second sec- 

tion on research has made a survey of 


25 to 100 farm and village houses in each 


* 2,117,437 2 
. 27,645 
. 145,656 


seer ee renee eeeeeeeeeeres 24,768 













Total deposits ......ccccoce Seususcdue staredeeseediseene Sa 2.312.484 oi 28 counties of 18 States. Information 
ker availability items 406,571 488,060 on every phase of the physical aspect of 
aie vere am ees dees are ete avattia the house, including its state of repair, 

other liabilities sR aa via ee its location with regard to sanitation and 

ther abilities 19,452 19,968 I 
sinensis ca drainage, the number of rooms, kitchen 

NN ENG iso 40 55555 Ved Sesikw bbs Coes esxcsins Sees 5,692,614 4,867,447 equipment, lighting, heating, and screens 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note was gathered. ; as 
5 eee Reon Geb uaa eae esbat teat das nea abetaa ns 65.0% 64.1% 81.4% | Although in normal times credit facili- 

ontingent liability on bills purchase or foreign cor- ties see ate for farm house 
PRRENIINES odin visa vou ducscsov-veeticebsasduebaads ceadaceee 117,650 114,685 428.938 | We ™ to be adequ 


financing, evidence to indicate that a seri- 
ous situation exists at the present time 





oi was collected by a section on finance. 

ibaa eee ee oe Ceeen ee eneeee - .. ..| This section made an analysis of the value 
NEW YORK oe 11-76-30 of farm dwellings in relation to farm 

Loans and investments—total ......... we ccecccccccecccocces - 1,262 on income and to capital invested in farms. 
TORRE i san dawencdine bs cccedenseneentetbesicecanenenes 4,535 5,989 | The analysis was based on census figures 


and farm management surveys made in 



























ON SECUTITIOS .cccocccccccccccescocccesescconccccceccctoese 2,255 the various States. Specifically, its pur- 
Al CURE? ....cccces 2,280 |pese was to find out why the farmer in 
Investments—total 2,685 2.423 | certain areas lives in a $500 home. 
United States Government securities .....ccecceccecseecs 1.660 1,204 rhe eo ae eee com- 
OUERCP GOCUTIGING oo .s.viccscrcassesoes 1,025 1,219 Beiws 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 748 330| parable to those at the service of farm 
rrr 55 64/and urban dwellers for extending credit 
Net demand deposits 5,360 5.996 | for village housing are almost nonexistent. 
Time deposits ....... 907 1.440 While the Federal land banks assist farm 
| Government deposits 4 ae housing and the building and loan asso- 
mae ig Ed : 879 1.215, Ciations assist urban housing, there are 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .....- pyeiasaeuacn xe 16 .|in general no comparable institutions to 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers aid villagers. The section found that this 
OAM NEE cao agcy acho causes eaves 591 623 same stiuation is true of a group which is 
For account of out-of-town banks . 141 140 becoming increasingly important, namely, 
For account of others ........... ‘ 19 12 the suburban group, many of — are 
7 77 part-time farmers living outside of a city 
ae coun seeee aa "| but is unincorporated ee = 
550 560 1,563; and one-half million people were adde 
> ~~ alll peeves ss : 201 215 560} to this group during the last decade, 
CHICAGO = "A bringing the total for the country to ap- 
Loans and investments—total ..... oe ccc cccccecccccecescece 1,659 1,671 2,003 | proximately 11,000,000. The Committee 
1-158 169 ~~} .473 | feels that the financing and other prob- 
Loans—total ........+. sreeeceeeeeeeeeeweeeseeseneeereeeeees ae __'*"5 | lems relating to the housing of this group 
685 691 merits special attention. 
a ee. . 473 478 The finance section made a special study 
Investments—total oe 901 502 of the methods of securing funds and 
eae ao. of the costs of building and remodeling 
United States Government securities ........ tee eeeeeees 285 285 farm and village homes wtihin the last 
OtKer securities RovEs ek ohh Seek aa Red . 216 : 7 five years 
=. — i : "4 14 Another section on education and guid- 
Net demand deposits ES ; 1,105 1,114 ance has made a survey of all agencies 
Time deposits ........ 436 436 contributing to the improvement of the 
Government deposits . ' ° 2 3 farm and rural and village homes now 
Due from banks ..... : * . . dl ate in the field. Other sections on housing 
Borrowings from Pederal reserve bank ..........2.. —— 3 es and sanitation, farmstead planning and 





beautification, and housing of special 
groups have contributed to the presenta- 
tion of a complete picture of the present 
rural housing situation. The section on 
the housing of special groups has con- 


I E f 53 \ e ° 7 cerned itself with migratory labor, can- 
“er Pee | { ll > f W of; nery workers, fishing villages, and—be- 

nt XCESS OF DO! LLLLOMLS or e¢ cause it presents a specified problem not 
otherwise covered—the housing of Indians. 

— = . All the data obtained by these sections 
WARDS for public and semipublic construction during the week were valued at and recommendations for actions based 


thereon will be presented to the Presi- 
$53,487,129, according to announcement Nov. 24 by the President's Organization | gent’s conference when it meets in Wash- 





on Unemployment Relief. Projects awarded covered 513 contracts in 43 States and | ington, Dec. 2 to 5. 
the District of Columbia. (The first section of the list of projects was printed in 


Members’ Services Volunteered 
The Committee on Farm and Village 


97 


Vt ; .| Housing is one of 31 appointed by the 
# | President to assemble the facts on every 
Boston tions for the Philadelphia area during Oc-| phase of housing in this country. The 


" tober averaged over 10 per cent for 110 firms ¢ommittee nen rs have giv their ti 
Pepertmnns of and is the dargest percentage reported since nmittee members have given time 


: : i ; for months as volunteers. 

.| September, 1930 Trenton, N. J., is the bright aa i . 
per oe in this territory as all business opera- The President’s Conference on Home 
tions are estimated at 80 per cent of normal. Ownership has been organized under the 


value of applications for building 
filed in October in 55 municipalities 


of | CermS laying off employes than are hiring |of the Department of Commerce, and 


with the present low prices and the Christ- 7 ae ode a 
off sharply in September recovered in) mas season coming on, buying is below nor- the Interior. Dr. John M. Gries is the 


October to a point above August. The Wor-| ma) Retail sales are not holding up, but | executive secretary. 

cester output of power current declined and 4 great many retailers blame this on the warm . LS 
bank clearings for October were 13 per cent weather. 
under a year ago 


re ‘Auto Sales During Month 
e 9 . 


New York Wilmington, Del.; Expedition of the public Fewest in Last 10 Years 


New York: During the week ended Nov. 18. works program in Delaware is expected to 
the National Employment Exchange received | help measurably in relieving local unemploy- . * 
5.89 per cent fewer applications than in the | ment Contracts were awarded last week [Continued from Page 1.} 
preceding week, while the number of requests | for a large public building at Dover and for Of the year were considerably less than 
for employes decreased 13.84 per cent and the a school in Delaware City. Other contracts half the comparable amount for 1929. The 
number of placements effected decreased are to be awarded shortly and every en- 
36.73 per cent. The ratio of applications for deavor is being made to expedite the award 


total up to Nov. 1 was only 2,199,330, as 


every 100 jobs opening during the week were) of contracts, | against 3,063,531 in the first 10 months 
3,826 as compared with 3,520 of the previous Norfolk. Va of 1930 and 5,020,840 for the 1929 period. 
week. During the week ended Nov. 18, the 4 ° Re October sales of passenger cars totaled 


57,764, a drop of nearly 50 per cent from 





yield of most crops was the lowest in the | 113,226. Truck sales aggregated 21,727 in 
Buffalo history of the State. Practically all crops! October, as against 21,338 in September 





Buffalo: Despite present business conditions had been harvested and a large part of the and 40,593 in October of last year. Man- 


corn crop had been housed by Nov. 1. While 


there has been considerable physical iM- the production 1s unusually good, the low ufacturers sold 651 taxicabs last month 
provement of local plants in anticipation 0 
improved business conditions in the near fu- 


prices for the principal cash crops—tobacco,| 4Nd 141 the month before, compared with 


N instances have been noted in| C°ttOn. peanuts. sweet potatoes and apple 582 in October, 1930. Only factory-built 
umerous instances , 


.| have been very disco. 2{ t lirginia fe a dis are < . . ca 
which firms have been modernizing their) 4, ry ¢ iraging to Virginia farm-j| taxis are included in the figures and not 
plants, enlarging their facilities or else in- 
creasing the efficiency of the entire establish- 


who had hoped to recover lact year's 
losses October was exceedingly dry, which 
proved very favorable for harvest work, but 


private passenger cars converted into ve- 
hicles for hire 


ment. unfavorable for the preparation of the land For the 10-month period passenger car 
Grain in local storage elevators amounted| and seeding of Fall grains sales at the factories amounted to 1,822,- 
27,811,945 bushels, according to the Nov From the southwestern section of the State | 117, compared with 2,554,444 in 1930. 


16 report of the Buffalo Corn Exchange. Re- we learn that the unemployed situation seems | Truck sales for the 10 months of 1931 and 
ports are more optimistic and predict good! to be improving. There is a noticeable con- | 1930, respectively, were 375,321 and 502,- 
grain business for the remainder of the navi-| fidence that things are on the mend. Com- . 
gation season It is estimated that the port, munity drives are going over wit! 
14,000,000 bushels behind normal grain re-| than last year and there appears 
ceipts. Over the week-end canal barges in need for assistance to the unemployed. Sev- Canadian figures given the Census Bu- 
a last spurt of business before the end of the eral knitting mills in this section are still | reau by the Dominion bureau of statistics 
season took more than two end 6 half million working full time and taking on additional | revealed a similar decline in Canadian 
bushels of grain to New Yor or export. help sales ¢ j ‘ ¢ ies 
About 1,000.000 bushels of grain were before The Norfolk community fund drive started ales of Sutomobiles at the factories. The 
0 bus a : Y . total for October was only 1,440, compared 
the elevators today for unloading Nov. 16, and during the first two days, one- ith 2.646 = for 
Nonresidential building led in Buffalo dur-| “Uarter of the desired sum was collected. The with 42, in September and 4,541 for Oc- 


185. And for taxicabs the totals were 3,- 
892 and 6,902. 






to be less 


the first half of November, contracts| !0cal moving picture theaters are going to tober, 1930. For the first 10 months of 


reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation| participate in the National Motion Picture | 1931 Canadian seles amounted to 78,942, 
show. Of the total $245,000 in contracts; Week and raise funds for the unemployed by | compared with 153,163 for 1930. 

awarded during this period, $152,000 was non-/|§8!Ving midnight shows, This city's ticket! The October data for the United States 
residential building, six projects being in-| budget, according to present plans, is $15,000 


was based on figures received from 144 


cluded in the group. A total! of $72.500 went The list of projects in other States mar 2 “ers w 2 e = 
to eight projects in the residential class, and will be printed in the issue of Nov. 30. ee ee = = ae i 
$20,000 to one project in public works and —-— —_—_—____— — . > v eat tin be tosapie conte ~ 

made both trucks and passenger cars. 


: Michigan Plan to Release Figures for passenger cars include only 
Pittsburgh = to R an those designed as pleasure vehicles, while 


Pittsburgh: Steel ingot procuction has been ‘ro: ‘redits / , truck statistics imclude ambulances, fu- 
maintained at the rave Of the pask two weeks Frozen Credits Approved neral cars, fire apparatus, street sweepers 
and prices of finished products continue firm Zin rs, " 

ing permits in Pittsburgh aquring Oc- LANSING, MICH., Nov. 27. and buses. 





cent over the same month last year, | nounced approval of a plan which they Changes Are Announced 


optimistic over the near term outlook | First State Savings Bank of Muskegon 
>) t irl sfac , Cc : 4 at Michig chert, Bank Com - 
expect a fairly satisfactory Christmas Heights for permission to deposit $149,000 | fuer san: BE. Rele Grayling Banta omen 
in mortgages with the Bankers Trust| ings Bank, Grayling. permission given to ore 

Philadelphia Company of Muskegon, which in turn is | ganize 

to issue certficates of participation for Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
the same amount. This plan, it is stated a oe ate i State Bank 
recent appreciable gain in any line; in|2t the Commission office, will relieve ’ c 


. ‘ Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Come 
most industries show declines in sales, | frozen credits of the Muskegon Heights | missioner, has announced: Bank of Holbrook, 





production, and employment. Wage reduc-| institution, Holbrook, closed, 
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Use of Bertillon Measurements 
for Identifying Criminals + + 


System as Put into Practice by New York De- 
partment of Correction Explained by Direc- 
tor of Identification Division 


By CLARA L. PARSONS 


Director, Division of Identification, Department of Correction, State of New York 


FTER 35 years, the taking of Bertillon 
measurements of all persons sentenced 
to and received in the State penal insti- 

tutions for a term of 30 days or more for 
felonies and certain ‘misdemeanors was dis- 
continued Oct. 1. 

For quite a number of years the Bertillon 
system of identification by measurements has 
been conceded as obsolete, and identification 
by finger prints has superseded it through- 
out this country and abroad. However, as 
an aid to the law enforcement agencies of 
the State and country, the Bertillon descrip- 
tion and photograph will in all probability 
always remain a part of every identification 
system. 

+ ¢ 


Do not confuse the Bertillon system of 
identification with the finger print system. 
They are widely different. 


History indicates that from the earliest 
times personal identification has been a ne- 
cessity. Before the eighteenth century 
identification was made largely from memory, 
whereby a general description of the person 
was given as to race, color, sex, height, man- 
nerisms, handwriting, social class, peculiar- 
ities of speech, customs, dress, teeth, gait, 
habits, character of associates, moles, scars, 
birthmarks, tattoos and any noticeable ana- 
tomical mark or defect that would assist in 
identification. This method of identifica- 
tion also applied to the criminal. In the 
early ages it was not infrequent that crim- 
inals and slaves were branded when there 
was no better known method of identification. 
Tattooing was practiced by the ancient 
Romans. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century 
some of the larger police departments in Eu- 
rope employed and trained officers with good 
visual memories to+*make a mental record 
and index of the faces of criminals and their 
particular criminal activities. Even then one 
could not of a certainty distinguish one indi- 
vidual from another. 

Photography came into existence. This 
new science of photography marked the be- 
ginning of more modern methods of criminal 
identification. “Rogues’ galleries” were es- 
tablished by the more advanced police or- 
ganizations. But how these photographs 
could be classified to be of the most benefit 
to the various law enforcement agencies be- 
came a problem. 

It was not until the year 1882 that a noted 
French anthropologist, Alphonse M. Bertillon, 
devised and perfected what is known as the 
Bertillon system of identification, thus pro- 
viding an effective and systematic method 
of classifying, recording, indexing and search- 
ing photographs, which system was heralded 
with acclaim and adopted almost immedi- 
ately by France and later by most of the civil- 
ized countries. 

An important feature of the system con- 
sisted in the taking and recording of the 
measurements of certain bony parts of the 
body, that is, height, outstretched arms, 
trunk, head length, head width, cheek width, 
right ear length, left foot, left middle finger, 
left little finger and left forearm. These 
metric measurements, recorded in meters, 
centimeters and meters, were taken by means 
of calipers of simple construction. These 
measurements were then subdivided into three 
classes or groups—small, medium and large, 
and each measurement more minutely sub- 
divided into three parts for searching pur- 
poses. This arrangement of subdividing the 
measurements into three parts reduced mate- 
rially the number of photographs to be com- 
pared in searching each group. 

Each photograph consists of a front and 
right profile view of the head of each indi- 
vidual, which photograph is also known as 
a “legal photograph.” When making a Ber- 
tillon search the profile of each photograph 
must be very closely studied—the ear being 
an important factor in every search, 

+ + 


In addition to the measurements there 
are definite rules for recording the personal 
description, such as weight, height, color of 
hair, color of eyes and complexion, the loca- 
tion and shape of all scars, marks, deform- 
ities, moles and tattoos. With the meas- 
urements, the photograph and description, 


— 


Fire Prevention 
Measures 
in lowa 


By 
John G. Strohm 
Fire Marshal, State of 
Iowa 


HE Iowa State Fire Prevention Association 
T was organized 25 years ago and has been 
@ very aggressive and forceful factor in 
the work of fire prevention. Since its organ- 
ization they have, upon invitation from 
proper civic authorities, inspected all busi- 
ness and public buildings in 146 towns and 
cities in the State anu have held in each 
instance public meetings for the discussion 
of the hazards found to exist. In this way 
they have been successful in removing thou- 
sands of potential fire hazards from build- 
ings in the State, according to the records on 
file in the Secretary's office. 

The members of the as: ciation have ad- 
dressed more than 156,000 school children on 
this subject and have been instrumental, 
through the children and teachers, in send- 
ing 150,000 inspection blanks into homes of 
the State, seeking thereby to reduce the fire 
hazards in the homes. Reports conclusively 
show that much good has been accomplished 
foy this is a work in which the children take 
a@ great interest. 

The State Fire Marshal's office has been in 
close touch with all of this work and has 
had a representative at every town inspec- 
tion. In many instances the State Fire Mar- 
shal’s office has exercised its legal preroga- 
tive by securing the removal of known fire 
hazards and the razing of many buildings 
shown to be a public menace. 


== 


one has what is generally called a complete 
Bertillon record. 

The system was first introduced into the 
United States in the year 1887 by Maj. R. W. 
McClaughry, then warden of the [flinois 
State Penitentiary. 


The State Superintendent of Prisons of 
New York State, Mr. Austin Lathrop, became 
greatly interested in this new system of 
identification which was being so successfully 
operated in the European countries. He felt 
that New York State needed a similar sys- 
tem for the State penal institutions. There- 
fore, some time prior to the year 1896, he 
sent Mr. Charles D. Baker, then chief clerk 
in the prison department, as a representative 
of this State Department to Paris, France, 
and to New Scotland Yard, London, England, 
to study and observe the operation of the 
Bertillon system of identification, and to ob- 
tain all possible information pertaining 
thereto in order that he, the Superintendent 
of Prisons, might determine if it could be 
adopted by New York State. 


When Mr. Baker returned from his visit 
to France and England he brought back with 
him a copy of the second edition of the 
system, published in 1893, which was printed 
in the French language. 


> + 


Shortly after Mr. Baker returned from 
abroad he, with two assistants from the De- 
partment, Miss Florence DeForest and Mr. 
Frederick H. Duel, began the work of per- 
fecting the rearrangement of the subdivisions 
of the measurements as used in France pre- 
paratory to establishing a State Bureau of 
Identification in the State Prison Depart- 
ment. This work was carried on under super- 
vision and required about one year to com- 
plete. Blue prints were then made of the 
system as arranged and later adopted by the 
New York State Prison Department. Every- 
thing was in readiness to organize the Bureau 
as soon as the Legislature made provision 
therefor. 

The Legislature of 1896 passed a law pro- 
viding for the adoption of the Bertillon sys- 
tem of identification in all the penal insti- 
tutions of this State. On July 15, 1896, a 
school of instruction in Bertillon methods 
was opened at Sing Sing Prison under the 
direction of the Superintendent of State 
Prisons, which continued for four days, and 
was attended by one or more representatives 
from each penal institution. 

By Sept. 1, 1896, the system was in full 
operation and the measuring, describing and 
photographing of the 8,000 inmates incarcer- 
ated in the State penal institutions at that 
time was begun. Thus New York State be- 
gan to function as the first State to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Criminal Identification un- 
der State government, organized and con- 
ducted under authority of law. Miss Flor- 
ence DeForest was placed in charge of this 
Bureau, which position she held until the 
early part of the year 1914 when she resigned. 

In the year 1900 a law became effective 
whereby the Superintendent of Prisons ar- 
ranged to receive and file Bertillon record 
cards from nearly every State penal institu- 
tion in the United States and Canada, thus 
establishing an interchange of records which 
is still maintained. As stated in the annual 
report, “This action placed the Bureau in 
greater prominence throughout North Amer- 
ica, and at that time afforded a system of 
criminal supervision and records interna- 
tional in its scope.” By this time the Sys- 
tem had been generally adopted in this coun- 
try, and with some modifications and addi- 
tions it was believed would continue as the 
approved system of criminal identification 
for America. 

+ + 


Despite the fact that the Bertillon system 
was established by law in many States it 
was not so long before its deficiency be- 
came apparent. No two operators measured 
with the same exactness—they did not hold 
their calipers with the same precision—one 
would take loose measurements and another 
would take close measurements. This could 
not be overcome, and, of course, occasioned 
great variation for recording and indexing. 
Furthermore, it was discovered that the meas- 
urements of the bony parts of the body un- 
dergo many changes from youth to maturity 
and old age. 

However, it was found at an early date, 
that there were classes of people, other than 
criminals, whose identity was necessary to 
be fixed more fully and positively than by 
name or signature. 

On March 1, 1903, for the purpose of ex- 
periment and test a finger print department 
was added to the Identification Bureau in 
the Department. From that date finger 
prints were taken every month by Capt. 
James S. Parke, parole statistician in the 
superintendent's office, upon his visit to the 
prisons—one set of finger prints was kept in 
the prison and one set brought to this De- 
partment where they were classified and filed 
by Capt. Parke. These early prints formed 
the nucleus of our present Bureau. 

Identification by Bertillon measurements 
continued almost entirely until the latter 
part of the year 1912 when police depart- 
ments throughout the country began to ac- 
cept finger prints as an infallible means of 
identification. During the existence of the 
Bertillon system of measurements much val- 
uable service was rendered, and it is need- 
less to say that there were many, many im- 
portant identifications reported through a 
Bertillon search. One search would some- 
times consume two and one-half hours of 
very close attention, as against a few min- 
utes required to search for a finger print 
record of the same person. There are more 
than 175,000 Bertillon records on file in the 
Bureau which records will always remain 
active for purposes of research and informa- 
tion. 

+ + 


Only an occasional Bertillon search has 
been made in the Bureau since the year 
1914. A very small percentage of State bu- 
reaus, if any, employ measurements. State 
penal institutions throughout the country 
have gradually discontinued taking Bertillon 
measurements since finger prints have proven 
their value as an undisputed and infallible 
means of identification. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
IN USES OF LEATHER 


Bureau of Standards Cooperates With Industry in Devel- 
opment of Simplified Practice Recommendations 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By EDWIN W. ELY 


Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


IMPLIFIED practice is a method of 
S eliminating superfluous variety. It is 

applied by the collective action of 
producers, distributors and consumers, 
with cooperation of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to eliminate needless variety in 
sizes, dimensions and types of commod- 
ities. 

Hides, per se, have never been sug- 
gested as a subject for simplification. 
Being a natural product, hides can be 
cut to any desired sizes, consistent with 
the dimensions and character of each 
individual hide. At this point utilization 
is fairly complete. 

+ + 


Applied to finished leather products, 
however, it is conceivable that practical 
simplification can be adopted in reduc- 
ing avoidable waste in the uses of 
leather. This fact has already been rec- 
ognized by the luggage industry. 

For the purpose of determining a sim- 
plified list of sizes for trunks, the Na- 
tional Luggage and Leather Goods Man- 


ufacturers’ Association and the National’ 


Luggage Dealers’ Association in 1927 ap- 
pointed a simplified practice committee 
to identify the sizes necessary to meet 
public needs. Such a list would prove 
beneficial to merchants in being able to 
carry a complete stock at a minimum 
investment, and decidedly helpful to 
manufacturers through reduction in the 
number of models. 

In 1929 the committee suggested tenta- 
tively lists of sizes for wardrobe, dress, 
steamer, three-quarter and hand ward- 
robe trunks; and for women’s suit cases, 
tourist cases, Pullman cases, new type 
wide case and wardrobe hat boxes. The 
purpose of the activity was approved by 
associations of baggage agents, clothiers 
and furnish.rs, department stores and 
representatives of railways. 

Final acceptance was accorded the 
eventual simplified practice recommen- 
dation when it was presented to all in- 
terests in 1931 by the committee. The 
program contains information on the 
sizes of wardrobe trunks, dress trunks, 
steamer trunks and hand trunks. Such 
items as “spetialty,” “odd-size,” “extra- 
capacity,” and “all-garment” trunks were 
not included. Nomenclature forms a 
part of the simplified practice recom- 
mendation, as does the subject of trunk 
hangers. 

+ + 


Among other advantages the simplifi- 
cation of trunks and hand luggage will 
prove useful to the different transporta- 
tion services in the handling of baggage 
and in better utilization of space. 

This program recommends reductions 
in variety of sizes, as follows: Ward- 
robe trunks, 91 to 4; dress trunks, 102 
to 3; steamer trunks, 68 to 3; hand 
trunks (tray style), 55 to 4; and hand 
trunks (wardrobe style), 46 to 3. 

The simplified practice recommenda- 


tion will become effective following for- 
mal approval by all interests. 

Ladies’ suit cases is the subject of an- 
other simplified practice recommenda- 
tion which was developed parallel with 
the program. on trunks, by the same 
committee. In the course of the survey 
it was found that the carrying of dealer 
stocks composed of a complete range of 
sizes, in many colors, called for a con- 
siderable investment. Sixty per cent of 
the total inventory of luggage in a sin- 
gle store was in ladies’ suit cases which 
represented but 20 per cent of the sales. 
Money was tied up in the luggage de- 
partment because of the excessive va- 
riety in sizes and types of these suit 
cases. 

In accordance with action taken at 
the conference, a_ simplified list of 
dimensions is recommended covering 
lengths, widths and depths for a stock 
line of ladies’ suit cases. The committee 
has stated that this list of stock sizes 
will cover 90 per cent of the normal de- 
mands. 

According to some of the leading man- 
ufacturers and dealers, the cooperation 
of all concerned in adhering to the sim- 
plified practice recommendation for 
ladies’ suit -ases should make it possible 
for the manufacturers to concentrate 
production on fewer sizes, thereby reduc- 
ing costs. It should simplify matters for 
the supply men by eliminating confusion 
in specifying and furnishing basic mate- 
rials used in the construction of luggage. 
It is the belief of some of the leaders in 
the industry that if this simplification 
program is put into effect generally it 
will not only cut,down the retailers’ in- 
vestment and increase profits but will be 
of great value in other directions. 

+ “+ 

Effectively applied, this program will 
result in greater convenience in handling 
luggage on railways, steamships, buses, 
airplanes and other conveyances. This 
recommendation will become effective 
following formal approval of all inter- 
ests. 

The shce industry, as a representative 
consumer of commodities, is directly af- 
fected by such presently active simplified 
practice recommendations as those cov- 
ering elastic shoe goring, full disk buf- 
fing wheels. abrasive paper and cloth, 
and grinding wheels. These are obtain- 
able in printed form from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

While seemingly remote from the im- 
mediate processes concerned with hides 
and leather, the many simplified practice 
recommendations covering building ma- 
terials should also prove of interest to 
the hides and leather industry. Fac- 
tories must be constructed and main- 
tained. Any savings that can be made 
through advantageous purchasing of 
building materials, just as surely re- 
dound to the benefit of the industry as 
do reasonable profits through the sale of 
leather products. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 30, F. P. Veitch, Principal Chemist In Charge, Industrial Farm 
Products Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, 
will discuss the research work of the Bureau on hides, tanning materials and 


leather. 


Teaching Youth to Utilize Leisure 


Influence of Labor Conditions on Education 
By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


N THESE days of rapidly decreasing hours 
| labor it is am important function of 

education to develop in the minds of our 
future citizens a well-ordered conception of 
how leisure time may be utilized to the 
greatest advantage and happiness. 


An intelligent appreciation of the best in 
art, music, literature, architecture and sports 
will go far toward solving this problem and 
make of leisure time an asset rather than 
a liability. The schools must develop a love 
for nature, for the great out of doors and 
for the multitudinous activities that may 
there be enjoyed. Wise communities provide 
facilities for wholesome leisure activities in 
libraries, museums, parks, playfields, autdi- 
toriums and art galleries. In past years the 
enjoyment of these advantages was denied 
to our rural population, but the day of good 
roads has done much to eliminate distances, 
and rural communities as well as the more 
populous centers may be welded into one 
larger community in which all may have a 
share in wholesome enjoyment and recre- 
ation. 


A well-balanced .nd well-ordered physical 
education program has become an essential 
element in any progressive school system. 
Good health and a knowledge of how to keep 
and preserve the same—a body active, vig- 
orous, able to sustain exertion and withstand 
fatigue, is of the utmost importance. The 
statement of aims and objectives in health 
and physical education outlined at the re- 
cent Maine White House Conference by a 
state-wide committee representing all fields 
of educational endeavor, admirably sets forth 
our ideals in this important field and places 
squarely upon each community the responsi- 
bility of giving this subject an important 
place in its program of studies. If in our 
educational systems we neglect this impor- 
tant factor, we are making a sorry mess of 
education. 

One group of children found in our State 
for whom comparatively little has been done 
in the matter of providing better educa- 
tional opportunities is the underprivileged 


group. Several of our larger communities 
have progressively undertaken this work and 
have accomplished excellent results, but in 
many of our smaller communities it has 
been impossible up to the present time to 
accomplish anything of constructive value. A 
survey is being made at present so that we 
may know the actual reasons for this situ- 
ation and may more intelligently approach 
the solution of the problem. 


It is our firm purpose to attack this prob- 
lem promptly and vigorously and to see to 
it that this type of children shall be given 
an education of such a character that they 
can develop whatever ability they may pos- 
sess, so as to make them useful and intelli- 
gent citizens in society. It has been clearly 
demonstrated and firmly established in fact 
that in general people must go through life 
without in any material way increasing the 
amount of gray matter with which they are 
endowed at birth. It becomes the problem of 
the State so to arrange its educational ac- 
tivities that every boy and every girl may 
have such development of the ability with 
which they are endowed at birth as to make 
them useful citizens of the State. 


Maine, although rich in natural resources, 
has never been wealthy in comparison with 
many of our States. Her area is far flung 
and her population scattered. Her people 
of wealth have been few and her richest in- 
heritance from the past has been in the 
quality of her citizenship—a people charac- 
terized by ideals of plain living and high 
thinking, with a traditional inclination to- 
ward industry, honesty, sobriety and godli- 
ness. And today her most priceless pos- 
session does not rest in her fertile soil, her 
wilderness wealth, her busy industrial life 
or her incomparably rich and varied scenic 
attractions, but rather in her boys and her 
girls. 


The education of these youth is her great- 
est public business, an education for citizen- 
ship and an education for liberty. In a free 
State this is a necessary part of the charter 
of freedom. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN 


President of he United States 1857-1861 
“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
value as to demand our constant and watchful vig- 
ilance for its preservation.” 
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P lace of Federal Reclamation 
in National Land Policy + + 


Public Works to Supply Water for Irrigation 
Needed for Rescue of Struggling Communi- 
ties, Says Commissioner Mead 


By DR. ELWOOD MEAD 


Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior 


N 40 PER cent of our national area we 
QO are evolving a new national land and 

water policy. This is being done to meet 
arid conditions foreign to our past tradi- 
tions and experience. 


Since the beginning of irrigation in the 
United States less than a century ago, it has 
undergone revolutionary changes. The first 
works were small and cheap. They could be 
and were built by private enterprise. The 
opportunities for that kind of development 
are gone. 

The works now being built are reservoirs 
to hold back floods until they are needed 
and great and costly diversion dams and 
canals to utilize the water of large rivers. 
These works require a high degree of engi- 
neering skill and experience to design and 
construct them. The outlay is too great 
and the return is too slow to make it an 
attractive field for private enterprise. All 
the important works now being built are be- 
ing carried out by the Federal Government 
as a part of a national policy. 
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When Federal reclamation began the op- 
portunities to generate hydroelectric power 
as an adjunct of irrigation were disregarded 
both in construction and in reclamation laws. 
Now the ability to generate such power is 
one of the important factors in determining 
the feasibility of new works. The value of 
power plants is twofold. Electricity on the 
farm makes operations easier and life more 
attractive. The revenue from several of the 
power plants already built is greater than 
the income from irrigation payments. This 
income lightens the irrigation payments of 
farmers and makes possible many works 
which, without it, would not be feasible. 

It is well here to explain what is meant 
by feasible. Federal reclamation is one of 
the few Federal activities that pays its way, 
that returns the money spent on construc- 
tion. The requirement of the law that the 
money spent shall all be repaid makes abil- 
ity to do this the first test of feasibility. 
Revenues from power plants come more 
quickly and are more dependable than pay- 
ments from settlers. 

It is doubtful if the great development to 
control and utilize the Colorado River at 
Boulder Canyon would ever have been ap- 
proved by Congress had it not been for the 
fact that contracts for the power to be gen- 
erated there insure the payment in 50 years 
of all the money spent by the Government 
on construction with 4 per cent interest. It 
gives a subsidy to the States of Nevada and 
Arizona and will, in the end, leave $66,000,- 
000 profit to be used in development else- 
where. 

The remarkable increase in the financial 
return from power plants, the industrial and 
social advantages of having hydroelectric 
power on projects, make it one of the im- 
portant factors in future reclamation activ- 
ities. More adequate laws to protect the 
public interest in these power plants are 
needed. 

In its agricultural aspects, reclamation by 
irrigation deals with a land where the greater 
part of the surface can be used only for 
grazing. The part which can be irrigated 
is in the valleys of streams in small and 
widely separated tracts. In area it is in- 
significant. It is only 7-10 of 1 per cent of 
the land cropped in the United States. 
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Its national importance is not due to its 
extent, but to the fact that irrigation dis- 
tricts are centers of civilization in what would 
otherwise be unpeopled deserts. Its wide- 
spread distribution gives Winter feed to the 
flocks and herds on the grazing areas and 
a fresh and cheap local food supply to the 
cities, towns and industries of the arid re- 
gion. 

It is a great factor in the commerce of the 
nation. If it were not for the traffic orig- 
inating on and routed to these irrigated dis- 
tricts, continental freight rates would be so 
high as to be prohibitive. In one year, 95,- 
000 carloads of merchandise valued at $120,- 
000,000 were shipped to 17 of these projects 
from the manufacturing centers of the East. 

There is a widespread misconception that 
Federal reclamation contributes to the agri- 
cultural surplus and so is an injury to the 
rest of the country. Those who know what 
is taking place know that is a mistake. One 
timely rain in the Mississippi Valley will 
cause a greater increase in our crop produc- 
tion than all the crops grown under Federal 
works. Beisdes, the greater part of the crops 
grown on arid lands are noncompetitive. 
Sugar beets, long staple cotton, the prod- 
ucts of the orchards and gardens of the 
Southwest that come into the markets at a 
time when they can not be grown elsewhere 
except at prohibitive cost, add to our na- 
tional wealth and satisfaction but do not 
compete with the products of the farms of 
the East and Middle West. 

Each year an ever-increasing proportion of 
the products of the irrigated areas goes to 
meet the steadily growing needs of western 
cities, especially the cities of the Pacific 
fringe of the country. The butter from the 
dairy farms of Idaho goes to Los Angeles. A 
constantly-increasing part of the products 
of the orchards of Oregon and Washing- 
ton is finding markets across the Pacific. 

In irrigated areas, human foresight in 
planning has to supple~ ent Nature. Farms 
stretching for hundreds of miles along a 
stream are bound together by their com- 
mon tie of dependence on its water. To pro- 
tect them there must be water laws, meas- 
urement of streams, regulation of diversions. 
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The early irrigators did not realize the 
significance of these things. They looked on 
the water of streams as being like air, free 
to all alike. They built ditches and took 
water as they shot game and caught fish. 
They opposed laws needed for their protec- 
tion because they believed they could do as 
they pleased. 

The first struggle was to get title to land, 
and some of the early land laws gave a 
wrong slant to irrigation development. One 
of these was the Desert Land Act, which gave 
the alleged irrigator a section of land. The 
Grazing Homestead Act was a still easier way 
of acquiring title to the public domain, and 


both acts nave "been used to gain access to 
or control of streams, rather than to build 
up the best type of irrigated farming. 

This struggle to obtain possession of the 
public domain and to find the easiest and 
cheapest places to build ditches, created an 
irrigation development in which the water 
requirements of crops were largely ignored, 
or where the service which a stream would 
render was greatly exaggerated. In time set- 
tlers found that dependénce upon the Spring 
floods of unregulated streams was as uncer- 
tain as dependence upon rain in time of 
drought. 
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As irrigated districts began to grow bet- 
ter crops, to have erchards and dairy herds, 
they found that irrigation, to be successful, 
required a water supply that would last 
throughout the whole growing season, and 
such a water supply on nearly all streams 
necessitates storage of the floods. Reservoirs 
are costly. The pioneer irrigation districts 
could not build them and the Reclamation 
Act was born out of their needs. The irri- 
gation works that stand out as the great- 
est contributions to the prosperity of the 
arid region, are reservoirs built to salvage 
private enterprises, to rescue communities, 
where irrigation companies were bankrupt 
and settlers suffering from lack of water in 
midsummer to irrigate their fields. 


In all, the Federal Government has built 
52 storage dams and is now building Hoover 
Dam to create the largest artificial lake in 
the world. That reservoir will hold the entire 
flow of the Colorado River for two years. 
Without it, the stream would continue to be 
a turbulent agent of destruction, with an 
ever-present threat of inundating the irrga- 
ble lands in Mexico and the Imperial Val- 
ley in California. Los Angeles will draw on 
this lake to meet its imperative needs. It 
will add millions to the population of the 
Southwest and give an immense stimulus to 
industry. 

The whole conception of irrigation works 
to bring into cultivation unpeopled deserts 
has been abandoned because of the more 
pressing needs of partly developed commu- 
nities that were established without accurate 
knowledge of their needs for irrigation water 
and with an inadequate water supply. The 
Bureau's means and efforts are today di- 
rected mainly to the rescue of these strug- 
gling communities and this is likely to con- 
tinue for years to come. 
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Harassed and impoverished communities 
that lack money and credit to build storage 
works find in the Reclamation Service a 
beacon of hope. The result is an ever-in- 
creasing pressure for rescue works to be built 
by the Federal Reclamation Bureau. These 
reservoirs would be worth many times their 
cost. They would save farm homes and local 
banks and stores from failure. But the Bu- 
reau lacks money. 


Training | Public 
How to Avoid 
Infections 


y 
Olive S. Devlin 
Field Worker, Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing, 
Department of Health, 
State of Connecticut 


HE problem of communicable disease con- 
trol has required considerable attention 
in order that the public health may be 

properly safeguarded and protected. Each 
State has enacted ‘aws for the control of 
these diseases. 

The sanitary code for the State of Con- 
necticut gives the following definition of a 
communicable disease: 

“A communicable disease is a disease in- 
cited by the entrance into a body and the 
multiplication therein of disease-producing 
organisms, capable of being transmitted, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to other persons or 
animals. The term communicable disease 
embraces the common term contagious and 
infectious disease.” 

As we know, these disease-producing or- 
ganisms are minute and invisible to the naked 
eye. They are so easily transmitted from 
one individual to another that a rapid spread 
of a disease may develop unless methods of 
control are quickly instituted. 

In the larger cities of Connecticut where 
there are well-organized health departments, 
public health nurses are employed in the 
communicable disease bureau. They assist 
the health officer by detecting and report- 
ing to him suspicious cases of communicable 
disease that have not come under medical 
attention, they assist with isolation or quar- 
antine as required by the State sanitary 
code, and give instruction in the homes in 
methods of disease prevention. 

Besides the nurses employed by official 
agencies, there are local public health nurs- 
ing organizations; these, in cooperation with 
local health departments, exert an active in- 
fluence in the control of communicable dis- 
eases. In this service, with all its varied 
activities, the nurse makes many contacts 
with families. Through careful observation, 
suspected cases of communicable diseases are 
discovered and reported. The nurse who has 
won the friendship and confidence of the 
family perhaps is the most convincing teacher 
available. She explains the nature of the 
communicable diseases, the necessity for 
quarantine or isolation regulations, and 
teaches methods of protection to other mem- 
bers of the family. 

In her teachings the public health nurse 
is continually striking the keynote of pre- 
vention, emphasizing the value of the scien- 
tific means now available for combatting 
these diseases. As a friend and teacher of 
health, she can perhaps do more than any 
other individual to break down the barriers 
of prejudice against modern scientific meth- 
ods for the prevention of communicable dis- 
eases. 





